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The Sullivan County Club. 


CENTS 


On Saturday, June 9, a party of one hundred physicians, railroad and newspaper men rode 


on the splendid new vestibule train, with a mile-a-minute engine, on the Ontario and Western R. R., 


to visit Sullivan County, and were delighted and impressed by the beauty of the lar 


variety of the scenery—lake, mountain, forest, and valley, the expansive views and poetic ch 


Every acre of this section is bound to be occupied by health-seekers from all over the 


the nearest mountain region to the metropolis, it is the natural outing-place and play-ground for t 


three million people in and around New York. Sullivan County air, with its wonderfi 


ing qualities, is as valuable commercially as any gold mine, oil well, or quarry. 
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Accident has drawn public attention in this direction, and the whole region is being boomed. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men which taken at the flood leads on—to Sulliv: 


The railway facilities have been improved, new cars, faster engines, and splendid depot 
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the distance shortened, and travel is easy. Lakes are being stocked with trout, cottages and 


houses erected, and roads built. In short, enterprise is rampant. 


Just as Bar Harbor, the Thousand Islands, Lenox, Southampton, Chautauqua, 


Park, Onteora, and a score of other places have grown into prominence, so will Sull 
It has all the elements of success: healthfulness, beauty, fishing and hunting privileges. 


tions are known of all men. 


To have interested 400 representative families in so short a time is simply mar 
a 


with present resources it only needs time to transform the Club tract into a paradise. 


On January rst shares of stock, each carrying one-half acre building site, were off 
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On April 15th the price was raised to $125, and on July 1§th it will again advance to $150. 


Pa 


Club House is under way, thirty cottages are to be built this year,and as many more a 


for next season. Before you know it the stock will be worth $200. 


Remember that the Club owns 4,600 acres. Its capital stock comprises 1,000 
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share carrying a one-half acre building site, making a total of 500 acres. When all of the stock is 
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taken, some 4,000 acres will still remain, and the profits from their sale will benetit all 


holders. Send for handsome Illustrated Pamphlet free. 


THE SULLIVAN COUNTY CLUB, 


See list of 400 shareholders on page v. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
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receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
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order, payable to “Publisher of THE NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box No. 794, New York. 
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The EDITION of the NATION this week is 9,350 copies. 
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of advertisers. 


~OR SALE—One of the finest sites on the 
COAST OF MAINE. 
About 5 acres on highest portion of Warren Hill, island 
of Islesboro,. Extended views on all sides, embracing 
Penobscot Bay, Mt. Desert, and Camden Mts. Location 
unsurpassed for beautiful views, fine trees—evergreen 
and deciduous. Site easy of access. Good driving and 
fine, safe sailing. Steamboat connection daily. Price, 
$10,000, including shore lot (near by) _ boating pur- 
poses, ‘Adress Davip Scuur 
113 South 4th stress, "Philadelphia. 
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CALIFORNIA, Belment. 
JELMONT SCHOOL, DELIGHTFUL- 
ly and advantageously located, 25 miles south of 
San Francisco, prepares for Harvard, Yale, the Mass. 
Inst. of Technology, and other Colleges and Selentinie 
Schools. W.T. Rem, A.M. (Harvard), Headmaster. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
per SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
4 Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





Pinas 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
feos TON UN. TVERSI Y a Law School, 


Address the De: 
EpMunp i. BENNETT, LL .D. 


MAssacuUsETTs, Braintree eC. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First term, seventeenth year, begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 13, 1893.’ Address J. B. SEWALL 
South Braintree, Mass. 





CONNECTICUT, Clinton, 
OSEPH H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT 
Principal of Morgan School, receives for school 

year three boys into his home. High-class school. Plea- 
sant home. Personal care. _ 





ConsNEcTIcur, Clinte ton. x 
AW FEW BOYS FOR THE SUMMER 
£1 will be received at my homeonL.I. Sound. Many 
attractions. JOSEPH H. SPERRY, A.M. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 

vB tame Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap 
plication necessary. 





Connecticut, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber limited. — 


Coxnrcticur, ‘Waternt jury 
T. MARGARE 7° S DIOCESAN 
~ Boat, —Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal." 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY.— 

For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School, the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and’ the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

James C. WELLING, Pres’t. 





MARYLAND, Baltimor 


“THE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, 
Founded be ry S.N. a a of Virginia, 
214 EUTAW PLACE, 
‘on Druid Hill "park: 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 

} FOUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
ae English, French, and German School for Girls, Mrs. 
JULIA R, fuTWILeRr, Principal, will — September ail 
Boarding pupils limited to twenty 
for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
47 UTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 


Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
_ Fifty -second year. Summer address, Bar * Harbor, | Me. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. : 
‘7. TIMOTH Y’S English, French, and 
German School reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 
Principa o 
Miss | M. . C, CARTER, Miss S. R. C ‘ARTER 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 59: 3 Boy Iston Street. 
(=A UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 

\ R. HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
ye Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Tech- 
nology; preparation for Harvard both on the usual 
classical plan and on the plan which ren prominence 
to modern languages and mf oye science. The latter 
plan forms a fine preparation for the Institute. Tenth 
year will | begin Sept. 27. Circulars. ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHU: SETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 
V LSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
—* Church; President Walker, Institute Techno. 
ogy. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 231 Marlborough St. 
i AISS WEEKS AND MISS LOUGEE’S 
Home and Day School for Girls opens Oct. 3, 1893. 
Junior, Senior, and College Preparatory courses, Ad- 
dress Miss 8S. C. LouGEE, 138 Walnut Ave., Roxbury. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year —_ September 26, 1893. 

AMY MORRIS HoMANS, 
Director. 


M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 23 Irvington Street. 
IOSSE GYMNASIUM 
and Normal School of Gymnastics. Nine instruc- 
tors, ten special lecturers. Fifth year ae Sept. 15. 
Address BARON NILS Posse, B.Sc., M ¢ 


MAssacnu SETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
ter of boarding scholars will be received. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 

R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 

Family a for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. Address until Sept. 15, 
Islesford, ment Co., Maine. _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Con 
ONCORD HOME “SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of ‘amily life combined with best 
mental and a pee training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbur: 
OWDER POINT ” SCHOOL. —PRE.- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi. 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. The 50 boys 
are members of the family. cee KX classes for 
young boys. NAPP, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRL i 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES - PARSONS, Principal. 





Massacnuserts, I Low 
7 HE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
E.iza P. UNDERHILL, M.A, 
Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natic 
ALNUT HILL SCHOOL. —17 MILES 
sept. 7, oom m Boston. Boarding and day school opens 


Ady preparation for Wellesley and other col- 
leges for wome 
a: ‘Pres. Shafer, bt my! eaese. 
Iss CHARLOTTE ONANT, 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, Mo A, 5 Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plym 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
wl 8.—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv), Head Master. A. H. Warp 
(Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARATO- 
ry and Boarding School for Boys. Third term be- 
gins April 10. A new boarding-house just opened. For 
all particulars address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 

OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE OP- 

fers three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets, and ay eel The 
fifty-seventh year opens Sept. 14, 1893. Board and 
tuition, $250. Mrs. E.S. - MEAD. President. — 


MASSAC HUSETTS, ‘Springfield. 
lv R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 


School for Girls. Formerly Miss: Howard’s. 
~~ MASSACHU SETTS, Viney ard Haven 


AYVSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 


Boys. 
A healthful Summer Home by the Sea. Outdoor life; 
careful supervision; private tutoring. 
References, by permission: 
Rev, Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor PL., 
Wm. CLEVELAND licks, Jr., B.A., He ad Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester 
ORCESTER POL y TECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE.—Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 


Electrieal Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 
peed and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 
r 


H. T. FuLuer, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 

DEMY begins 38th year Sept. 18. Classical, Scien- 
tific, Business, reparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home influ- 
ences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. 
Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide awake, thorough, progressive. College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. Send for illustrated circular. 


MICHIGAN, Houghto . 
ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 
State School of Mining Engineering and allied 
subjecis. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop Prac- 
a Jas and Ore ee and Field Geology. La- 
boratories, Shops, and Stam ill well equipped. Tui- 
tion free. For catalogue write the Director. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 
117 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Langu 
Two years beyond ¢ —— Lig eg 5 Courses. Offers 
scholarship (rales $400) t ryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue. : address Miss OLIVE ADELE EVERS, . Prine ipal. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE, Mont Vernon. | , 
V cCOLLOM INSTITUTE—A FAMI- 
[ ly Boarding School for ten boys—in a beautiful 
mountain vill 50 miles from Boston. Preparation 
for College and Scientific School, Individual teaching. 
SUMMER TUITION, JouN B WELCH, A.M., Princtpal. 
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Educational. 


NEW yr ye) Portsmouth. 
Me SA. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Tautes and Misses. 20th year. Reopens 
September 27, 1893 
NEW JERSEY, Montclair, 1: 3miles v2 New York: 
A ONTCLAIR MILITARY} IDEM Y 
—Summit of Orange Mountains. pice ad 
mitted to leading colle ges without examinations. Large 
gymnasium, with special instructor. 
Cadets live in — 


G. MacVicar, A.M., 


Principal. 
New JERSEY, Mount non: 
VIOUNnT HOLLY 
d School for Boys of all Ri. 
Scientific School, or business. Catalogues. 
Rev. Jas. J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), 
NEw JERSEY, Princeton. ne 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. Fine, Head-master. 


4 DEM Y.—Home 
Prepares for College, 


Prin. 


"New Yor, Clinton. 
XOTTAGE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
Elementary and Higher English, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, = meee and Art. Opens September 5. 
tev. C. W. HAWLEY, A.M., Principal. 


NEW YORK, ante Hamilton Heights. 
/ E LANCEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Fourteenth year opens Sept. 20. Complete organi 


zation, including Primary and Academie Departments. 
Thorough preparation for so pg S olleges for Women. 
Miss M. Sm ART, Principal. — 
NEW YorK, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
| ISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve 
4 girls may have all the benefits of careful home 
training and best educational methods. Six resident 
teachers. Training aims at thoroughness. All grades. 
Preparation for ollege. 


NEw York, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 

VGLARS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
$600 a poem no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 
Almost all parents agree on one mistake; 

keeping their boys at home till too late. 

mistake. 

My pamphlet argues the question. 

He 


that ts, in 
An amiable 


the, and parents 
RY W. SIGL AR. 


concerne: had better read it. 
NEW YORK City, 43 West 47th Street. 
1 CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Ps Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
wneertees Instruction. College P yoparation. 
ARY WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
mt Rod 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 
The Rev. William R. Huntin ton, D. D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D. , Smith t ‘ollege: 
The Hon. Seth Low, ELD, ae ae College. 


NEw YORK CIry, 6, 8, and 10 East 53d St. 
HE REED SCHOOL 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident; Mr. J. Ramsay Mon- 
TIZAMBERT, M.A., Headmaster. Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. ’ Courses include all studies required at Uni 
versity entrance examinations. 
30th year begins October 3, 1893. 
NEW YORK City, 9 University Place. 
EACHERS COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 


pe see nee WALTER L. HERVEY, Prest. 
New York City, 557 Fifth Ave. 
ME. ALBERTI’S DELSARTE 


J School of Expression. Tosupplement general edu 
cation, make acquired knowledge practical, and afford 


training in nervous control. Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 

| MISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
d SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 5, 1893 


NEw YorRK Cry, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 


New York Cirty, 183 Lenox Ave., near 110th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 


French and English School. Resident pupils. 


A 

i] ARS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
d —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
1593. 


NEW YORK Ciry, 15 East 65th Street. 
TSS CHISHOLM, — SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. 





NEw York, Utica 


Applications s should be mi ade early. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. ; 

DAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.-— PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RoNALD McDONALD, B. A., Oxford. 
~~ OHIO, Cincinnati. : 
| A ISS ARMSTRONG'S 

& Girls, Liddesdale Place, 

Circulars sent on application. 


SCHOOL FOR 


Avondale. Family limited. 


~~ PENNSYLV ANIA, Bryn Ma\ wr. i 
} ISS BALDWIN'S DAY, BOARD- 
£ ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls re 
opens September 28. For one ular, address 
MIss | FLOREN( b Bal DWIN 


~ PENNSYLVANIA, “Ge rmantow a, 202, 204, 335 w est 


Chelten Avenue, 

V7 iss MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
l ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the Cojlege. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 
TSS GORDON’ 4h 


V7 BOARD 
d Day School for Y 


Ladtes 1120 and 
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Spruce Street. Most delightful location in Phila Ae Ipoh a 
13th year opens September 20, 1893 rench, Music, 
and College Preparatory. 

Circular on application. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Phils on iphia, Chestnut Hil 

] RS. COMEG YS AND MISS BI LL’S 
p English, French, aan German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre 


pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 
cise. 


PENNSYLVANIA . Philadelphia, 1350 +h St. 
Lets ANABLE’S BOARDING AN 
P Day School for Young t+ la Estab in 1548 
Opens Sept. 28 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence 
7 J. 4 4 i 4) 
D RIENDS SCHOO] 

For Both Sexes Founded tn 1784 Excellent 
home. Students from 18 States All denominations 
Thorough work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and 
Art. Address 

AUGUSTINE JonEs, LL.B 
SoutTH Carorina, Columbia 
( VOLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

A fine winter resort for girls and young ladies, where 

protection from inclement winters and unsurpassed 


advantages in education are secared 

The grounds, four acres, the handsomest « 
in the South, make a winter garden 
door exercise, 

Same climate as Summerville 

Music and Art specialties. 
ken. 

pemene heated by hot-water heate 

Appointments and sents ary arrangements fi 


f any school 
attractive for out 


Aiken, or ¢ 
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tev. W.R. ATKINSON, D.D., President. | ~e 1() ’ | 
Tue BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. ef] . Y( | | 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. | 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata 
= MOsES TRUE Browy, M.A., Boston, Mass. 7 BE RL IN, GE RMT, 
, “yp 7 © | Offers to young ladies the best oppertu . ‘ 
c ane S” SCHOO! FOR G71) S, | French, and Mi ale. wit he m are and ay aa 
Under the direction of Bisho; Doane Vacation trips to Russia, the North Cape, an er 
Choice of be aorae of ee for graduation. Spectal | parts of Germany 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for Wo | " The P ‘ipal, Mrs. Mary B. Willard, refers by permis 
men. For Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal | sion to “es Grover Cleveland, Washingt: an 
. : Hon hoy um Walter Phelps, ex Minister ¢ jormany 
EW NL V Address for cireuls 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY | gsr ene oe inne tc cue 
Founded by ; ( ox: Rd AELTEN ’ 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. Ol MU SIC. etor | 7 jj a pier Se Se7on , 
The Leading Conservatory of Pact i Dl 
In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, | ay 1/7 ” Pa 1-7 ¢ 900 
exceptional opportunities are also provided f he | — ale _ bs . y 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern } | 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a safe | Of fhe Cnaiversily ef C Aicasi 
and inviting residence for lady students. Culendar | . : na 
Free. LtANK W. HALE, General Manager extends from July 1 : r 2. is8v rt 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass WORLD'S FAL t icht les distant 
ee from the Academy and are easily access ani 
TT’ and FOOSE Vers low The school vear begins ri 
OG ON L oc SC HOOL Isv3. For the new strated? Calendar address the 
Dean at M rn an P ark linots 
For Young Ladies. - mo 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philade MU SEU " OF FINE AR I > 
yhia, two hours from New York. Opens September 27 CO Sy ON. MASS 
For circelars and reports apply to Principals, . I CAWINe ; “ANI PAINTIN 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P.O. PA , vear will open Get isvi 
froma the i fr fe 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. ge 
45th year begins Sept. , 18988. Colleze rawings a Pa K 
excellent preparatory s¢ * 0 Specially orga ion Smitl cora samt 
partment of Music and Art. Four well-equipped AK Se Nee Perspex . 
ratories. Good, growing library Fine gy tn ait e Use the gatieries 
tesident physician. Memortal Hall enab dents ars  xiving letailed rt ’ 
to much reduce expenses. For Catak i drea 3s SARAH sARD, Manager 
PF. ANDERSON, Prinetr val, Rockford, Mit hock Box 
FR WOMEN ‘THE OHIO UNIV ERSITY 
WELLS COLLEGE 22863405 | ents ite gard 
Pull ¢ sin * “Mathe 
of study. Location beautiful a. b malth ul w — n CC? 
Building with Modern Improvements. Session bexins amie 3 ate 
Sept. 20, 1803. Send for ¢ italoguc ty ate De 
hos E. S. FRISBEF, D.D., President. a ory 
u is n pr 
Kenyon Military Academy, . cain seal 
GAMBIER, OHIO. The president of a bank, the is 8 am = 
terof acharh code lcades movment enegine- | College of Gymnastics. 
here a re ae,” ; a tt tite. Treasuser Extension and Enlarge ent of former Normal Course 
: ALLEN GYMNASIUM. 
Horner Military School, I ep ceplsen certo ans 
OXFORD, N a inc! ling Dancing Lashed ming Bics ling \ ce 
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The Week. 


WHEN the full history of this year's 
money panic comes to be written, its 
most creditable chapter will undoubtedly 
be the conduct of the New York banks. 
The ideal policy of a great deposit bank, 
in its relations to the discount market, 
is caution during a ‘‘boom” in values, 
liberality in time of panic, and care- 
ful discrimination at all times. Failure 
to observe one or another of these lines of 
policy has in past seasons of distress been 
the most fruitful means of aggravating 
disaster. The fact that our city banks as 
a body have been conforming faithfully to 
all three requisites has this year served as 
one of the strongest checks to general 
collapse. This fact will not be with. 
out future significance, both in assur- 
ing our national credit abroad and in 
confirming confidence at home. Now 
that the strain on these depositary banks 
is beginning to relax, it is instructive to 
look back upon the exceptional experience 
through which they have lately passed. 
The pressure for money accommodation 
from every quarter has been something 
unprecedented. In the machinery of a 
country’s finance, it is always the great 
‘‘reserve city ” upon which comes the full 
force of the strain. In times of ordinary 
business, it is here that the surplus of 
hundreds of interior banks is carried—a 
natural result of the concentration here of 
the largest business enterprises, whose 
need for funds is constant, and through 
whose demands money otherwise idle may 
be kept in active use. But the establishment 
of such relations with tributary banks im- 
poses additional responsibility. As the inte- 
rior banks’ reserves increase New York's re- 
sources in quiet times, so it is conceded 
that New York must help in time of trou- 
ble to bear their burden. Such a granting 
of help to almost the entire country, 
and with very unusual liberality, has 
been reflected in the remarkable money 





situation of the last three weeks. The 
crisis has been grave, and the conse- 


quences of a 
or a mistake in general policy would 
have been irreparable, for the need of help 
was quite as urgent in New York itself 
as inthe West. So far as can yet be seen 
the event proves that hesitation and 
blunders have been avoided to a remark- 
able degree. Not least commendable has 
been the wise and prompt action of the 
city banks in shutting down on extended 
loans to speculators. Chicago's banks not 
many days ago undertook to violate this 
useful rule, by helping out the grain ope- 
rators in a movement to force up prices. 
Fortunately the undertaking failed, and 
its failure has very largely served to place 


faltering in responsibility 





Chicago in the strong position which it 
now seems to have regained. 


Almost unnoticed in the general decline 
of values, the price of silver bullion has 
sunk within a week to the lowest record: d 
quotation, the open market price having 
broken nearly 9 cents per ounce, and at last 
Tuesday’s local price, 74 cents per ounce, 
the bullion value of the silver dollar is 
barely 57 cents. To this movement the 
political and financial situation has 
undoubtedly contributed. The repeal of 
the Sherman Law will obviously cut off a 
large part of the existing market for the 
metal, and leave besides, hanging over 
its future market, the huge Government 
stock bought under the fatal act of 1890 
What will be done eventually with this 
$146,000,000 worth of dead Treasury as 
sets no human being ventures to predict, 
and uncertainty weighs heavily on aspecu 
lative market. The prospect with which the 
lately obstreperous silver-miners are now 
confronted is anything but pleasing, and 
surely none the more so because of the 
consciousness that it is the trap set and 
baited by their own creatures at Washing- 
ton into which they have walked. 


Itis refreshing to find a public man 
talking about the money question in the 
straightforward manner Secretary Mor 
ton employed in his interview on Friday. 
There is a dealof truth in these remarks 
‘‘The great trouble in settling this ques- 
tion has come from the fact that many of 
our ‘statesmen’ of both parties in Con 
gress are demagogues. and 
fluenced by the consideration 
may be the immediate effect 
action their political 
rather than by their own judgment as to 
what is the right thing todo. They de 
ceive themselves as to what the people 
want, and then sometimes 
constituents into wanting what is not the 
best thing for them.” It is now perfectly 
evident that the men who passed the 
Sherman Bill three years agoas ‘‘a long 
yet prudent step towards free coinage ‘(to 


in 
of what 
of 


prospects 


are 


their 
upon 


deceive their 


quote the Indiana Republican platform of 
1890), thus deceived both themselves and 
We 


their constituents. were struck t} 


sit? 
other day, in looking through the discus 
sion of this measure in the House, wit! 
these remarks by Mr. Cutcheon of Michi 


gan on the 12th of July, 1890 


been troubled 


] r mest} 
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the 
Investigating 


session of the Cus 


It came out at 


tom-house Commission on 


Tuesday week that a special Treasury 
agent, Mr, Wilbur, was sent tothis city in 
thespring of 1892, ostensibly to have charge 


He 


reported for duty, and was at once as 


of customs cases pending in the courta 


signed to Republican State Headquarters, 
where he acted as aclerk during the Harri 
son campaign, drawing his pay regularly 
from the National Treasury as a special 
agent. The Chairman of the Republican 
State Committee in that campaign, it will 
be remembered, was Mr. Hackett, whose fa 
mous secret circulars cut so large a figure 
in the hterature of the It would 
be interesting to know how many others of 
Mr. 


paid out of the National Treasury 


CANVASS 


Hackeit’s clerks and assistants were 
He 
looked upon the Fe d+ ral service as de Sign 
ed primarily to aid the Republican party in 
its campaign, for all his circulars to post 
masters were based upon the assumption 
that they were in office for partisan pur 
We should like very much to have 
Trib ne, 


pose s 


the which refused to publish Mr 


Hackett’s circulars even as advertise 
ments, tellus frankly what it thinks of 
this Wilbur performance. The account 


of the Lefore the Commission 
which the Tribune published 
is far from It 


PMN 


testimony 
on Thursday 
reads: ‘‘ Mr. Wil 
al He was 
transferred from this city to Tampa, Fla 


frank 


bur was then a agent 


court cases to settle 


He had a number of 


before going to Florida, and he spent his 


leisure hours in doing what he could for 
the Republican national ticket Mr 
Wilbur did not spend merely his ‘* leisure 
hours,” but all his time, ‘‘in doing what 
he could for the Republic in national 
ticket.” On this point we have the ex 
press testimony of his superior officer 


Sp cial-Agent Whitehead 


The fact that the Commission has stum 
bled upon various proofs of scandalous in 
efficiency and worse on the part of promi 
nent officials has given the public a wrong 
idca as to its main object. The truth is, that 
any examination which may be made 
it a the as ies { “a > n n : the ser 
vice is casual and incidental, while the 
particular duty imposed upon ex-Secretary 
Fairchild and his associates is the collec 
tion of such information as will aid in 
the enactment of laws regarding the 
collection of duties which are adapted 
to our present conditions. For thirty 
years the customs laws have been not 


| only framed but administered in the inte 


rest 


| strue 


of protection, and all officials have 


been instructed and comy« led so to con 
the 
highest possible duty on every class and 
A 
minous code of decisions and regulations 


has thus 


them as to assess and collect 


article of imported goods. very volu 
been formulated, with this sin- 


gle object in view. The people having 
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last fall condemned the policy of ex- 
treme protection, the Administration 
desires to obtain such information re- 
garding the interpretation and enforce- 
ment of existing laws as will enable Con- 
gress to consider intelligently what legis- 
lation should be enacted to give shape and 
practical force to the popular demand. 
This is the chief duty of the Fairchild 
Commission, and in performing it they 
should have the hearty support of the 
business men at this port, where two- 
thirds of the customs revenue is co!lect- 
ed. It would be eminently proper for the 
Chamber of Commerce to take action to 
this end, and appoint a special committee 
to confer and codperate with the Com- 
mission. 


We learn from the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter that American carpet 
manufacturers are now looking for an 
outlet for their surplus production in 
England and other foreign countries. It 
says that at a recent auction sale of car- 
pets by the Alex. Smith & Sons Company 
a number of lots were taken for ship- 
ment to Canadaand England, and that the 
price, less rebates, was 10 to 12 cents below 
the English manufacturers’ price. There 
must be some mistake about this, which 
Gov. McKinley should at once explain. He 
knows very well that it isthe English manu- 
facturer who does the underselling, and 
that if he had not come to the rescue with 
his increased duties, giving the American 
maker protection of from 19 to 60 cents a 
yard and 40 per cent. additional, every 
mill in the country would have been 
closed, and the Republican campaign fund 
cut down in a way to cause universal dis- 
tress. 





It is simple truth to say that the whole 
country was startled on Tuesday by the 
news that Gov. Altgeld of Illinois had 
pardoned the three Chicago Anarchists 
who were in the penitentiary for their par- 
ticipation in the riots of 1886. No ver- 
dict ever pronounced in this country 
had been received with more _ pro- 
found thankfulness by the American peo- 
ple than the one upon the men who 
had instigated the most fiendish attack 
upon law and order which kad been 
witnessed in our entire history. The de- 
cision of the trial court was passed upon 
by all the higher courts, including final- 
ly the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and was upheld by all. The ver- 
dict was thus pronounced righteous by 
public opinion and by the courts, and it is 
safe to say that few persons could be 
found after the final decision who be- 
lieved that it would ever be disturbed. 
Gov. Altgeld’s reasons for setting the 
verdict aside are even more astonishing 
than his action itself. He displays these 
in a message of 17,000 words, which is a 
long and angry arraignment of every- 
body concerned in bringing the Anarchists 


The Nation. 


was packed and selected to convict; that 
the jurors were not competent, and the 
trial, therefore, was not a legal trial; that 
the defendants were not proved guilty of 
the crime charged in the indictment; 
that the Judge was either so prejudiced 
against the defendants, or so determined 
to win the applause of a certain class in 
the community, that he could not and did 
not grant a fair trial, conducting it ‘‘with 
a malicious ferocity,” and writing about 
the case after the trial was over witha 


| “ferocity or subserviency without parallel 


in all history.” In fact, the document 
reads almost as if the Governor himself 
were an Anarchist. 





The case of Charles F. Peck, ex Labor 
Commissioner, was called in court at Al- 
bany on Thursday, and, Peck being absent 
in Europe, his bail bond of $1,000 was de- 
clared forfeited. No excuse was offered 
by his counsel for Peck’s absence, and no 
intimation given that he waslikely toreturn 
again to this country. It appears that he 
secured one of his two bondsmen against 
loss by giving him a chattel mortgage on 
his property in the sum of $500. This 
mortgage was filedon the day preceding 
the decision of the Court of Appeals which 
pronounced Peck guilty of felony for de- 
stroying public documents. Whether the 
other bondsman has been indemnified for 
his loss has not been revealed. The date 
of filing the mortgage seems to show that 
Peck got wind of the coming decision, 
and began with great promptness to 
get out of the way of its ultimate 
consequences, If the second bondsman 
has not been protected against loss as the 
first has, it would be only fair for the Re- 
publicans of the State to make up a purse 
of $500 for him. The 7ribune might call 
for contributions, and, while doing so, 
might give us its views on Peck’s conduct 
in the light of the Court of Appeals deci- 
sion. It will be remembered that that 
decision reversed, somewhat violently, 
several decisions of the Tribune upon the 
same case. 





The amendments to the Pennsylvania 
Ballot Act which were passed by the re- 
cent Legislature and have been signed by 
Gov. Pattison, convert it into a much bet- 
ter statute than it was originally, though 
they by no means remove all its defects. 
As it stands now, the law provides for a 
blanket ballot, with the names of all can- 
didates arranged in party groups, or 
columns, with the party name at the 
top of each. A voter may indicate his 
choice either by placing a mark op- 
posite the name of each candidate for 
whom he wishes to vote, or by plac- 
ing a single mark in a circle provided 
for that purpose at the top of each col- 
umn. This double system of marking is 
followed in the laws of Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Maine, and 





to justice. He declares that the jury 
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objections to it, it has been declared un- 
constitutional in only one State, Califor- 
nia. A single system, requiring the raark- 
ing of each name, as the laws of Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Rhode Island, and several other States 
authorize, is undoubtedly preferable as 
leading to more discrimination on the part 
of the voter. The amended Pennsylvania 
law makes much fairer regulations in Te- 
gard to the time for filing nominations 
than the original law, and makes changes 
in regard to the size and number of the 
ballots which are also improvements. 
Considering that it was extorted from a 
most unwilling Legislature, its enactment 
illustrates in a forcible manner the irre- 
sistible forward march of ballot reform. 





The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
handed down a decision on June 21, in 
regard to the State School Law, which 
may be said to meet the Pope’s last letter 
half way. A citizen of Fitchburg was made 
the subject of a complaint for neglecting 
to cause his daughter to attend a public 
school. His answer was, that she had 
been instructed in the required branches 
of learning in a parochial school. The 
Superior Court would not accept this 
plea, but on appeal the Supreme Court 
gives the defendant leave to prove that 
his child was instructed in the paro- 
chial school in the studies required by 
the law of the State. The Court in its de- 
cision says: ‘‘The great object of the 
provisions of the statutes has been that all 
the children shall be educated, not that 
they shall be educated in any particular 
way. Tothisend public schools are es- 
tablished, so that all children may be sent 
to them unless other sufficient means of 
education are provided for them. If a 
child has in any manner already acquir- 
ed the branches of learning required 
by law to be taught in the public 
schools, the law does not compel any 
further instruction.” The decision goes 
on to say that if any person respon- 
sible for a child’s education prefers to 
have him instructed in a school which 
is not a public school, or a private day 
school approved by the School Committee, 
he must show that the child has been in- 
structed for the specified period in the re- 
quired branches of study. This done, the 
instruction afforded must be accepted as 
satisfactory. All this seems very sensible 
and rational, and yet there is an element 
of liberality in the tone of the decision 
which at one time would not have been 
expected in a Massachusetts court. 


It is a striking coincidence that, just as 
the United States Courts were giving 
legal sanction to the opening of the Chi- 
cago Exposition on Sunday, the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury was passing, by a 
unanimous vote, a resolution declaring 





several other States; and while there are 


that ‘‘the religion of Christ has nothing 
to fear from the reasonable and careful 
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extension of the Sunday opening of libga 
ries, art galleries, museums, and indus- 
trial exhibitions.”” England has applied the 
test of experience to the various theories as 
to Sunday opening, and although the ‘en- 
tering-wedge” argument made many good 
people fear that the day of rest was going 
to be broken down by any relaxation of 
ancient rigor, there is no longer any more 
protest against open exhibitions on Sun 
day than there is in Boston, New York, 
Brooklyn, or Philadelphia against Sunday 
concerts in the public parks. The unani 
mous verdict of the Canterbury Convoca 
tion is a fact of the highest signiticance. 


From no quarter have stronger expres 
sions of sympathy been sent to England, 
on account of the Victoria calamity, than 
from the leading fighters of the world. 
Emperor William telegraphed that words 
could not express his herror. From various 
navy departments and ofticers have come 
telegrams setting forth the grief caused 
by the disaster, Ail this reveals a curious 
state of feeling on the part of these ex 
ponents of the modern art of 
Why are they horrified? It is not sim- 


war. 


ply at the loss of life in time of peace, 
for as many persons might have been 


lhe 
DY 


killed as shockingly 
or an earthquake, ora flood, and none of 
this international grief would have been 
heard of. The sorrow and dismay seem to 
arise from the feeling that it is an awful 


a mining disaster, 


thing for engines of death to do indirectly 
and by accident, and in a small way, what 
they are designed to do directly and on an 
enormous scale. The 
beyond words at the death of 400 men ina 


Kaiser is horritied 


naval accident, yet he is at the same mo- 
ment straining every nerve, and imperil- 
ling the domestic peace of his country, and 
proposing to lay new burdens of taxation 
upon his subjects, all in order to make his 
power for war greater, and so that he may 
be ready to kill a hundred men for every 
lost on the Victoria. And we may 
be sure that the advocates of more power- 
fuland destructive battie-ships will noi 
stop to dry their tears over the great loss 
to the British Navy before going on to 
make preparations for calamities which 
would dwarf the one off the coast of Sy- 
ria into insignificance. 


one 


of 
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love 
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are working night and day to get ready 
for 


that the 


professed 


truth is, 
which is 


The peace 


by who 
war is a most hollow and purely 
provisional The idea that 
you can carefully train a lot of men to 
the most complete skill in art of 
taking life and then expect them to act 
like Presidents of the Peace Society, is an 
tecedently absurd, and has been proved 
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ridiculous a thousand times. No louder 
professions of a desire for peace were ever 
heard than from the mouths of those 
European sovereigns who, about 1859, 
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fi r the three 
bloody wars which followed in the next 
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then were chiefly responsible 


twenty vears. It is idle to expect men to 
be taught mastery over tremendous in 
struments of destruction and to have no 
desire to try them on somebody. The 


eagerness of our ‘‘new navy” to practise 


the Chilians showed how 


the big guns on 


the thing must always work in the end. 


The full text of M. Constans’s Toulon 
speech of June 4 justifies the sensation it 


made throughout France, and it will un 


doubtedly cut an important figure in the 
general elections, which are now expect 
ed to take place in August It was espe 
cially noticeable for disowning the alarm 
ist and somewhat hysterical attitude of 
M. Dupuy and M, Goblet. Those excel 


lent gentlemen had taken up thie old ery 


that the Republic was in danger, ang 
that the electors must rally to put 
down the machinations of rovalists and 
imperialists. No, said M. Constans, this 
will not do any longer. Twenty or 
even fifteen years ago, and in the Bou 


langist crisis, such a cry was needed and 
wise; but no sane man now believes in it 
ibts 


} 
ai 


The Republic is secure, and no one dot 
that the deputies to be elected will be 
most unanimously Republican. Shouts of 
‘Vive le Roi” or * Vive lEmpereur 
The 
at the order of their religious head, are 


are 
no longer heard openly. Catholics, 


accepting the Republic asa fixed fact. I 
is now a question not of a form of govern 
ment but of a programme. The Repub 
lic, in fact, has come to the parting of the 
ways, and must now vindicate itself asa 
fit ll 


government. 


instrument for the great ends of all 


This is all well said, but when M. Con 


stans came to the positive unfolding of his 


programme, he was at times vague and at 


times mischievous. The first duty was to 


maintain order and establish pe not 


ace 


ut by the ‘‘ gentle 


a military government, t 


vet firm hand of power,” felt in all 


of the land. Thenthere was the gre: 
of reconciling labor and capital. M. Con 
stans had some true and brave things to 


say on this point: The right to remain 
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outside a labor union is just as sacred as 
the right to enter one <r wl 
preach up Collectivism, who talk of - 
mitting to the State first all hanking 
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main contention was that the State must 
come to the aid of labor. Labor unions 
must be given more power, State insur 
ance against act nt ar fager t be 
reatly extended, ar n gener rv 
hing ex pt t} extreme ’ ands ¢ } 
Socialists given int It would cos any 
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well spent in securing contentment and a 
* good political condition 
The leaders of the French Socialists have 


become alarmed at the unpatnotic utter 


ances of some of their followers These 
deliverances have been pretty frequent 
and pretty bold of late, and are now being 
disavowed by those who ar working for 
the political success of the Socialist party 
in the coming general e tions. Thev feel 
that such sentiments are very ill timed, to 
ay the least, and would be much cha 
vrined if a chauvit i eal against the 
Socialists should succeed in wresting some 
f their Parliar itarv seats away from 

ex 
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and processions in that city ries of \ 
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Catl Poles Accordingly, when 
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inthe railroad station, creating such a 


finally threatening him with 
*rsonal violence to such an extent, that 
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THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKY POLICY. 
IT must be said for the Indian financiers, 
who have just shut down on silver, that 
they have not played us a trick of any 
kind. India has been, ever since we be- 
gan our latest silver experiments, the only 
country which give us any help in sus 
taining the market. The Latin Union 
got tired of the business in 1876, and 
we were then left with India as our 
solitary ally in trying to persuade the 
world that there was a bright mone- 
tary future for silver, and that wise na 
tions would make it a standard of value. 
But India warned us last year that she, 
too, was growing weary. Gen. Strachey, 
the Indian delegate at the Monetary Con- 
ference in Brussels, addressed the follow 
ing emphatic warning to our silver-bugs: 

* As an illustration of the strange condition 
of affairs, it may be further mentioned that 
there has lately arisen in India a serious agi- 
tation on this subject, and that pressure has 
been put on the Government to take direct ac- 
tion for the purpose of applying a remedy to 
the numerous evils which are regarded as 
being due to the fall in value of the rupee, 
affecting not only the public finances and ad- 
ministration, but with equal severity numerous 
commercial, industrial, and social interests; 
and among the remedies proposed and strongly 
advocated by many influential F ner ges and 
authorities is the adoption by India of a gold 
standard and the suspension of the free coinage 
of silver at the India mints. 

‘‘In these circumstances the delegates of 
India have been instructed that while study- 
ing with the greatest care and good will, in 
concert with our colleagues at the Conference, 
every practical proposal suggested to insure a 
wider use of silver as currency, they are on no 
account to give any pledge that may interfere 
with the complete freedom of action of the 
Government of India in respect to any mea- 
sure affecting the currency of India that it 
might desire to adopt.” 

As India took about 45,000,000 ounces of 
the total product last year of 152,000,000, 
while we took 54,000,000 ounces, the noti- 
fication that she might at any moment 
leave silver to its fate would, if our silver- 
men were in a rational frame of mind, 
have led to some provision for the emer- 
gency by Congress last winter after the 
Conference had adjourned. But one 
of the most unfortunate features of 
this silver crisis has been the fanatical 
indifference of all the silver-men to facts 
and arguments. The facts they have 
always denied, and the arguments, as we 
have already remarked, they get rid of by 
ascribing them to “ gold-bugs” and other 
interested persons. Their policy has been to 
stop both ears and trust toluck. Accord- 
ingly, after twenty years of what might 
well be called ‘‘ monkeying” with silver, 
we find ourselves with 124,292,532 ounces 
of silver bullion in the Treasury vaults 
on which we have already lost, Secretary 
Carlisle says, nearly $11,000,000, and face to 
face with the necessity of purchasing not 
54,000,000 ounces a year, but 99,000,000, if 
we are to keep up the price. Of course we 
have no idea the price could be kept up 
by any such operation; but if purchasing 
for storage could keep it up, this is the 
very least amount we should have to buy. 
The wonder is that India has not unload- 
ed on us sooner, we have so persistently 
advertised our fanaticism, and have so 





long ceased to talk of silver in terms of 
finance. For years we have been discuss- 
ing silver as poets or religious enthusiasts, 
to the amazement of the Old World finan- 
ciers, That they should not have sooner 
treated us as his neighbors treated the 
New England deacon, by bringing in 
the counterfeit money to his store from 
far and near as soon as they heard that 
his eyesight had begun to fail, shows won- 
derful forbearance. 

But no amount of reflection on our past 
folly will get us out of our present scrape. 
The President and Cabinet are in deep 
consultation as to what should be done. 
Well, there is only one thing to be done, 
and that is to call Congress together 
and set before them, without either or- 
nament or drapery, the problem to 
be solved. Considering how serious this 
problem is, the excuses made for not 
calling Congress together, such as the 
susceptibility of Congressmen to heat, and 
the doubt whether the Senate will not let 
the country wade deeper into financial 
confusion sooner than abandon the silver 
humbug, have an almost childish air. The 
crisis has passed completely beyond the con- 
trol of either the President or Secretary of 
the Treasury. If they were to reflect on 
the situation for six months, they could 
not improve it. Congress only can improve 
it, and the President’s first duty, as it 
seems to us, is to get the two houses in 
session and make them face the music. If 
they will not act, let them think about it, 
and the best place to do their thinking, 
and receive the news of the devastation 
which their past delirium is working all 
over the country, is Washington. There 
let them sit under the public eye until 
they come to some conclusion. 


For what is the rroblem to be solved ? 
Why, the most serious that can be set 
before a great commercial nation, except 
the means of repelling a foreign invasion. 
It is neither more nor less than the provision 
of a standard of value. We are to day 
to all intents and purposes without one. 
That is to say, we have actually no mea- 
sure by which a citizen can ascertain with 
accuracy what the debts due to him, or 
the securities he holds, or the contracts he 
has made will be worth in any other 
commodities one month or five years 
hence. We have tried to makea standard 
out of silver, and have totally failed, and 
the gold standard has slipped and is slip- 
ping away from us. The absence of a 
standard of value in the world of business 
of course means chaos, and to chaos we 
are drifting. 

If any one thinks this language too 
strong, let us explain that the most serious 
result of the silver agitation has been the 
gradual but effectual banishment from 
the popular mind in large portions of 
the country, and from the Congression- 
al mind too, of the idea of money as 
a measure of value; and yet this is its 
chief, if not sole, function. A nation which 
has lost this idea is at sea without compass 
or rudder, and that is very nearly our con- 





dition. The preaching of the silverites, 
paperites, and bimetallists, combined with 
the Supreme Court decision on the power 
of Congress to issue legal-tender green- 
backs, has in the popular eye converted 
money, whether metallic or paper, into a 
commodity of which there cannot be too 
much, and which a paternal government 
ought to distribute freely among the 
needy. Here is a paragraph from a lead- 
ing Mississippi paper which brings out this 
idea very clearly: 

“Did any bank or firm up North fail because 
it had too much silver? Not by a long shot. 
Every bank in the land would like to have a 
wagon load or so. The South could take two 
hundred millions of silver, yet the contrac- 
tionists tell us the silver money is the trouble. 
The trouble is about silver, but it is to get 
enough of it.” 

The notion, we see, that silver money 
has any use as a measure of value in 
other things. and that therefure there 
might be too much of it, has no place in 
this writer's mind. It is to him simply 
a comfort, like tea, whiskey, or to- 
bacco, of which the more the mer- 
rier, and he thinks plainly that no 
amount of silver in circulation would 
affect prices in silver. The work before 
Congress and the country now is to get 
rid in some way of what it is not extrava- 
gant to call this terrible delusion, and to 
restore money ‘0 its true original place in 
the American mind, as an instrument for 
ascertaining the value of other things. 
Until this is done, we cannot have financial 
stability, and it is Congress that must be 
gin the work. 


SILVER-BUGS AND SILVEROLATRY, 


THERE are two editors in two cities at the 
South presumably exerting some influence 
on somebody—one at Atlanta, Ga., who 
‘‘hollers” for silver, and one at Vicksburg, 
Miss., who ‘‘hoilers” for paper money. 
Roth are pursued by ‘‘ gold-bugs,” and Jive 
in a world of machinations and conspira- 
cies against all manner of poor people on 
the part of rich men and dealers in bullion. 
In fact, the financial world at the South 
seems to be as full of demons as the cells of 
the medizval monks used to be. The sleep 
of Southern editors is broken every night 
by the shrieks of silver under the tortures 
of the ‘‘goldmaniacs” and other devils. 
No one would suppose, on reading 
their fulminations, that it was one hun- 
dred and fifty years since the Dublin mob 
burnt the bank bills of the Latouches to 
spite the firm which issued them, and 
that since then an American republic, 
based on popular education and intelli- 
gence, guided or warned by the expe- 
rience of the human race, had come into 
existence. 

One of these editors the other day was 
invited to read the report of the Bullion 
Committee of 1810, by way of clearing his 
mind about the working of two kinds of 
legal tender of different valuein the same 
country. He has declined to take this 
trouble, on the grouad that the Bullion 
Committee were dealing with a different 
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kind of currency from the one which puz- 
zles us—namely, irredeemabie paper, and 
not silver; silver being his own particular 
fetish, But it makes no_ difference 
whether the report deals with paper 
money or metallic money. Its importance 
and instructiveness are due to the fact 
that it was d: aling with a depreciated cur- 
rency which had driven a better one out of 
circulation. England in 1810 was living 
on irredeemable legal-tender bank paper, 
circulating at a discount of 13 per cent., 
and the Bank tried to persuade people 
that it was not the paper which had de 
preciated, but the gold which had grown 
dearer—the very little game which our 
silver-bugs, with eighty years’ more ex- 
perience, are trying to play on us. 

We have two kinds of currency in use 
also, one of which is kept from 39 per cent. 
of depreciation only by being redeemed in 
gold, at great expense, and for no earthly 
purpose but to oblige the mine-owners, as 
nobody wants it as money. If we refused 
to redeem it, our gold would promptly 
leave us, and we should come down, with 
a thud, to the exact situation in which the 
Bullion Committee found England—that 
is, with a standard of value with only local 
circulation, and 30 per cent. at least below 
that of the rest of the world. When this oc- 
curs, it makes little difference whether the 
currency be irredeemable silver or irre- 
deemable paper. The silver, to be sure, 
would have some intrinsic value, while the 
paper would have none, but the mone- 
tary disturbance would be about the same. 
Consequently, when any one is lecturing 
on the evils of a depreciated currency, it is 
immaterial whether he talks about metal 
or paper. 

The great trouble with all the silverites 
and currency lunatics, North and South, 
is that, when monetary crises arise, they 
cannot be got to goto the right quarter for 
information. They will not look into the 
records of human experience to see 
whether any such crisis has arisen before, 
and how it ended. Not only this, but they 
will not consult those of their contempo 
raries who know anything about the mat- 
ter. For example, when a period of tight 
money comes, with numerous failures be- 
cause of the tightness of money, the natu- 
ral and rational course for those whom 
the situation puzzles would be to go to 
the people who have money and refuse 
to lend or invest it. These are the men 
who know all that is known about the 
matter, and who are examining the situa- 
tion in the dry white light of self-interest. 
By asking a moneyed man with a large 
bank balance why he is keeping out of 


the market, you will get from him, if | 


he is truthful, a full explanation of the 
trouble. He is clearly afraid of some- 
thing, or anticipates something, and, being 
an expert, his fears probably solve the 
problem. But he is the last person a silver 
or pap r lunatic thinks of visiting or heed- 
ing. On the contrary, he d-nounces him, 
and warns people against him, and tells 
all the world that the men who have the 








highest interest in public prosperity are 
really plotters against the general welfare, 
and find financial disaster and general 
poverty and apprehension the true field 
for the display of their talents. 
were true, if the State’s great merchants 
and financiers flourished through general 
impoverishment, of course all the chief 
commercial countries of the world would 
to-day be howling wastes. 

Instead of going to the men who have 
money and deal in it, the silverites, in 
times of financial trouble, usually consult 
the men who have no money and desire it 
furiously, who know nothing of the play 
of the human mind around currency and 
capital The story these gentlemen tell 
them is of course always the same— 
that there is not half money enough in 
the world, as may be seen by the state 
of ‘‘shortness’’ in which most people 
pass their lives; that the amount should 
be increased, by hook or by crook; and 
that, for their part, they are ready to take 
it from whatever quarter or in whatever 
form it comes, whether ‘per capita” or 
‘‘per stirpes,” ‘‘direct to the people” 
or in a lump sum, in metal, pa 
per, leather, or any stamped material. 
When this stuff is turned into newspaper 
articles and speeches, or offered as finan 
cial wisdom in a democratic country, it of 
course makes confusion worse confounded 
Illustrations of the confusion may be 
found even in ordinary times by such 
talk as the late Mr. Blaine’s, who 
informed his political friends that we 
had lost ‘‘ $41,000,000 in a single year” 
in our trade with Cuba, when the people 
who carried on the Cuban trade were 
laughing in their sleeves at him; and 
who also gave out some years ago that it 
was owing to English machinations that 
South Americans had got into the way of 
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asking payment in bills on London for | 


goods sold to us, which of course made 
the South Americans grin. 

Political economy is in reality psycholo 
gy. When we talk of the ‘‘operations of 
trade and finance,” we mean the opera- 
tions of the human mind around trade 
and finance. It isthe play of the human 
mind around money that constitutes finan 
cial history, butit is only the play of minds 
which own money and deal in it that is in 
structive. The play of uninstructed minds 
that have no money and never deal in it, 
explains nothing. 


AMBIGUOUS INFALLIBILITY. 

THE Pope’s letter to the Catholic hierarchy 
of the United States on the public-school 
question, made public last week, is 
important document, but we very 
doubt if it will prove to be the olive 
branch which he seems to think it. In 
the first place, it undiplomatically blurts 
out the truth that there has been an acri 
monious conflict raging among American 
prelates, marked by bitter personal recri 
mination and rival appeals to the Holy 


an 
much 


those who have been «engaged in the con 
flict, particularly as they have all along 
asserted that there was no conflict, but 
that everything was peace and harmony. 


ng talking 


For the Pope now to come al 
about ‘‘dissensions ’ 
lished with excited 


feelings,” and even 


and “writings pub 


minds and angry 


about ‘‘false inter 
pretations and malignant imputations,” 
is distinctly calculated to 
wrath in their celestial minds 
Another and more important reason 
why the pontifical letter will not make 
an end of the strife is, that it so plainly 
strives to please both parties to it, and, on 
the main point, is ambiguous Let it be 
remembered that the cours: of the Catho- 
lic Church on the school question in this 
country had been governed by the decrees 
on the subject by the Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, held in 1ss4 had 
been, if not of distinct hostility to the 
public-school system of the United States, 


arouse new 


That cours 


at least of distinct aversion to it, and the 


avowed policy was to take all Catholic 


children out of public schools and to pro 


vide for their education in parochial 
schools It was under the authority of 
the Baltimore decrees that the lines 


were drawn more and more tightly, that 


priests were enjoined by their bishops to 
set up a school in every parish, no matter 
at what inconvenience and sacritice, and 
that the practice came in of threatening 
and visiting Catholic parents with eecle 
siastical penalties for sending their chil 
dren to public schools) 1t was, moreover, 
the Baltimore decrees which Archbishop 
Corrigan made the ground of his charge 
that Archbishop Ireland had been guilty 
of disobedience and subordination in en- 
deavoring to effect a compromise 
the 


with 

State. In 
may be call 
ed the high-church wing was all 


the 


short, the appeal of what 


godless schools of 


to the decisions of the Baltimore Coun- 


} cil. 


It might therefore look, and we do not 
doubt the high church party will prompt 
ly claim, that the Pope sustains their posi 
tion, and that they have won a creat vic 
tory. What else can be meant by that 
passage in the Pope's letter in which he 
‘* We declare that the decrees which 
the Baltimore Council, agreeably to the 
directions of the Holy Sce, have enacted 
concerning parochial schools 


Says: 


are 
to be steadfastly observed"? This has been 
Archbishop Corrigan’s whole contention, 
and it might be thought that he had gained 
all he has been fighting for, and that Arch- 
bishops Ireland and Gibbons would have to 
reverse themselves at once or be subject 
to discipline. But in another part of his 
letter the Pope also supports the opposite 
contention, saying that ‘‘we also with 
the resolutions 
on the school question which Archbishop 


great pleasure confirm” 


Satolli ordered passed in the meeting of 
the archbishops in this city last Novem- 
ber. Now thore resolutions, and the policy 
marked out under them, were distinctly at 


See. This cannot be especially soothing to | variance with the Baltimore decrees, in 
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several important points, and all the pother 
over them has been precisely because 
they were at variance. So that we have 
the Pope in the act of cordially assenting 
to two propositions which those who have 
maintained either have supposed and de- 
clared to be utterly irreconcilable. 

His Holiness himself seems aware of 
the awkwardness of his position, and en- 
deavors to make it seem consistent by 
bringing into requisition the useful art 
of theological interpretation. If we 
only suppose that the Baltimore decrees 
meant B when they said A, and that 
the Satolli resolutions meant B when 
they said C, and if we further remember 
the fact, so important for legical pur- 
poses, that the Church cannot, from the 
nature of the case, say different things at 
different times, we see immediately that 
it is possible at once to condemn public 
schools and to support them, to sustain 
Archbishop Corrigan and to sustain at the 
same time his opposite, Archbishop Ire- 
land. Nothing could be simpler, and the 
Pope seems to smile complacently after 
this exhibition of his dexterity, and 
speaks of ‘‘the controversy” as being 
now ‘‘ not only calmed but totally ended.” 

We think, however, that the liberal 
party will be perfectly willing to concede 
the theoretic victory to the conservatives 
as long as they may continue to feel sure, 
as they undoubtedly may, that the prac- 
tical fruits of victory remain with them. 
As a matter of fact, the Pope upholds his 
Ablegate, and declares that he will keep 
him on in this country indefinitely. That 
can mean only one thingin practice. The 
Archbishop of Lepanto will go on over- 
ruling the decisions of the conservatives 
about the schools, giving Catholic parents 
liberty to send their children where they 
please, and countenancing all such at- 
tempts as that of Archbishop Ireland to 
effect a reconciliation between the public 
and the parochial schools. Such a result 
we can only consider a good thing both 
for the Catholic Church and for the coun- 


try. 
THE 


ENGLISH RAILWAY 


PROBLEM. 


ENGLISH financial writers are attributing 
a part of the depression in British trade to 
the high rates of the railways. England 
is the only nation whose transportation 
statistics are kept in such an incomplete 
state that the average charges per ton per 
mile cannot be ascertained, so that exact 
comparison with the United States and 
Continental countries in this respect is im- 
possible. Yet it will be approximately cor- 
rect to say that British railway tariffs are 
on the average three times higher than our 
own, though the average distance the goods 
are carried is longer in America, When 
we recollect that the reliance of English 
manufacturers is mainly upon foreign 
markets, it is easy to see that, in times of 
depression or severe competition, the high 
charges for transportation from factory 
to port may turn the scale against them. 
Differences in wholesale cost which would 
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not affect the retail prices at all, may be 
enough to divert sales from one country 
or one manufacturer to another, for it 
is the fractional savings in quotations 
to the wholesale’ distributor which 
change the courses of trade. While in- 
ventions and improvements have reduced 
the cost of ocean carriage to but a frac- 
tion of the old charges, the railway tariffs 
in Great Britain have not been materially 
changed for years, though in the United 
States we have witnessed a reduction al- 
most as great as upon the ocean. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the traders in 
England should have succeeded in getting 
Parliamentary action upon the question; 
nor, under the circumstances, is it sur- 
prising that the tariffs actually adopted 
by the railways under the new law should 
be greatly disappointing to those who be- 
gan the agitation. The Manchester ship 
canal is a gigantic enterprise in which 
very large sums have been spent to save 
rail charges for comparatively but a few 
miles. 

There are two main reasons for high 
railway charges in England, the difficulties 
of which the rate-reformers have not yet 
apparently considered, but which must be 
met if the problem is to be solved. The 
first relates to the method of operation. 
The competition in facilities between Eng- 
lish railways surpasses anything we know 
of in the United States. Instances are re- 
lated where shopkeepers have. changed 
their shipments from one carrier to an- 
other because of the difference of half an 
hour in the delivery of goods. So far is 
this matter of speed insisted upon that 
while American cars carry twenty tons 
or more each, English freight-cars are 
made to hold but seven or eight tons, 
and are often run with half that quan- 
tity, in order that the car may be tak- 
en at once from the loading platform 
and perhaps dropped off from the train 
at some small town within the hour. 
Economy of operation is sacrificed to 
time, and the English public pays for 
the despatch in higher rates. As Mr. 
Acworth says, no one can expect a 
retail business to be done at whole- 
sale prices. So far as this cause of 
high tariffs is concerned, the English pub- 
lic has the remedy in its own hands. It 
has before it the example of the United 
States, where large train-loads of staples 
are moved at low rates but at slow speed, 
and often with irritating delays. The 
English trader cannot have low rates and 
quick despatch: it is not fair to ask the 
railway for both. Reforms in the opera- 
tion of British railways will come only 
when the English manufacturer and farm- 
er are willing to accept the alternative. 

The capital invested in English railways 
is very large. It averages over $200,000 
per mile, or four time3 our average. 
The charges must, therefore, be high 


enough to leave interest on cost after de- 
ducting the expenses of operation. To 
cut tariffs down so that the railways could 
not earn this interest would amount to 








practical confiscation. In the struggle over 
rates before Parliament that body was 
obliged to recognize these obligations of 
the railways and fix the maximum rates 
accordingly. When the companies were 
obliged to reduce rates at one point to con 
form to the law, they raised them ai other 
points where the charges had been below 
the new standard. The traders therefore 
have succeeded merely in shifting tariffs a 
little. The large capitalization is due to 
the great expenses for land and fran- 
chises at the outset, to the high stan- 
dard of plant required, and to the 
English custom of adding every little 
improvement to capital while paying out 
in dividends the whole of the larger an- 
nual income thus obtained. The high 
standard of excellence is both a good and 
a bad feature. The elimination of grade- 
crossings with wagon-roads and other rail- 
roads is becoming an important question 
in the Eastern States; yet in the newer 
States it has proved far better to have the 
railroads with the crossings than to have 
neither. The American system leaves such 
questions until they become pressing, be- 
cause railroads we must have; we ask 
only for such a degree of perfection at the 
outset as will not stop their building. 
There are yet parts of England without 
rail facilities where it would be wise to 
allow cheap construction for the sake of 
the needed lines. There are other com- 
panies, for example, in Scotland upon 
which the requirement for extensive sig- 
nals bears heavily. Under existing condi 
tions no new railways need be expected. 
Extreme precautions for safety are rightly 
required at certain points, but the expense 
is heavy. To demand these of new enter- 
prises is to prohibit them. 

The high cost of railway land and the 
habit of paying every possible penny to 
stockholders are British concessions to the 
landholders and capitalists. A charter 
could be most easily obtained by agree- 
ing to give extravagant prices for the 
land required for tracks and terminals. 
The practice of capitalizing every possible 
item, instead of paying from current reve- 
nue for the small things which add nothing 
to a road’searning power, has made large 
dividends possible in some cases, but has 
increased the annual fixed charges of the 
English lines to such an amount that a 
reduction in charges or a serious falling 
off in traffic would have grave conse- 
quences. The present topheavy capitaliza- 
tion of the British railways is therefore 
owing mainly to the necessity of conciliat- 
ing the aristocratic and moneyed classes. 
The demand for lower rates on the part 
of the manufacturers and tenant farmers 
is from this point of view similar to the 
agitation now going on for lower rent; 
indeed, the problems of transportation 
charges and of prices are bound up to- 
gether. This peculiar situation in Eng- 
land is the only strong argument quoted 
in favor of greater governmental control, 
for Englishmen on general grounds do 
not favor such a prgposition. But the 
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rising democracy may in time force some | 


drastic measures upcn the railways, if it 
shall appear that high tariifs are really 
hindering English trade. Meanwhile eeo 
nomists are discussing whether the rail 
way debt cannot be paid off, and whether 
it ought not to be. 

While the impartial writer must ac 


knowledge many blots upon our railroad | 


history in the United States, it is yet a 
cause of congratulation that we have not 
the English problem to solve. Our capi 
talization, in spite of water, has increased 
naturally as the traffic grew, until now 


our roads with the largest debts have the | 
lowest average tariffs. It has turned out for | 


the best that lines were built cheaply and 
improved as occagion needed. Indeed, we 


| antly out of 


have fora few years gone to the other | 
extreme, and, by denying the right of | 


agreement to the carriers, have reduced 
their revenues until the companies have 


not the money to make the improvements | 


demanded by our theory. While the 
English railway must have a high tariff 
because of its expensive plant, the pre 
sent American ‘‘cut” rates are too low 
for the public good and the public safety. 
But we can correct our errors more easily 
than can the English theirs. 


ULSTER’S SUPERIORITY IN IRELAND. 
LONDON, June 13, 18938. 

WHATEVER may be the outcome of the pre- 

sent heroic effort of the Liberal party to settle 

the Irish difficulty, it will be of permanent in- 

terest to consider Ulster’s claim, as represent- 


ing ‘all that’s honest, honorable, and fair” 


within the four seas of Ireland, to prime con- 
sideration over the rest of the land. 


An ar- } 


ticle from the pen of Mr. J. G. Colclough in this | 


month's number of the Confemporary Review, 
offers us a mine of information and a basis for 
such review. 
and electoral districts figure in acts of Parlia- 
ment. The provinces have no legal administra 
tive existence. They are more or less conter- 
minous with four out of the five somewhat ne 

bulous kingdoms into which the island was once 


Irish counties, baronies, poor-law 


divided; they are survivals of commands held 
by English lord-presidents during centuries | 


through which the work of conquest was being 
carried out. 
larly homogeneous. She is not divided by wide 
and far-reaching indentations as is England by 
the Bristol Channel, the Thames, the Wash, or 


area is 5.483.200 
Geographically Ireland is singu- | 
| 


the rest of Lreland is 


as is Scotland by the Clyde, the Forth, and | 


the innumerable fiords and headlands which 
lend such an 
scenery. 
the nearest to such demarcations in Ireland, 
and yet we do not find on the opposite shores 
of these estuaries opposing political forces. 
Political feeling as between north and south 
in Ireland existed, sad to say, long before the 
Anglo-Norman invasion, and afterwards long 
before the difference between Catholic and Pr: 

testant existed. It died down and flickered to 
extinction only during the closing years of the 
last century, when Irishmen were compelled to 
debate out and settle their own differences in a 
central assembly. It never had distinct bounda- 
ries, and now the prevailing nationalism of the 
country surges with full force over the border 
counties of the nine which comprise the north- 
eastern province, and extends far within its 


incomparable 


charm to her | 
Galway Bay and the Shannon come | 


The Nation. 


borders before breaking upon the unsympa 
ti ts which constitute the real 


stronghold of Ulsteria 


Ulster’s claim to first « 


thetic corner dist 


msideration is such 


as has perhaps never elsewhere been preferred 
upon similar 
Manu 


agerega 


of corresponding extent) of acountry 
North o1 


uunties in the South 


facturing districts in the 


tions of agricult 


ral « 


England might often have put forward for con 
sideration like demands to dominate thei 
island. Each section of the inhabitants of Lre 
land has its own virtues and its own shortcom 
Nothing could the attempt to 
compare one with the other but the claim to 


special immunity from shortcomings set up by 


ings justify 


one or the other; and if we can show that Ul 
ster does not insome re spects come so tl jumph 
a comparison with the other pro 
vinces, it must not be taken as proof that she 
may not be able to prove superiority in others 
Ulster’s self-consciousness, her provincialism, 
so to speak, is without parallel in the rest of 
the United Kingdom. Ireland generally does 


not, under ordinary circumstances, take much 


heed of Ulster, while Ulster is ever thinking of 
the rest of Dublin 
herself Belfast 
Leinster, 


how she affects lreland. 
not 


pe ople of 


concern regarding 


Munster, 


does 
The 
naught do not 


and Con 
vaunt Dublin as the ne-plus 
ultra of cities. But Belfast is much concerned 
about her standing as compared with Dublin, 
and the Protestant inhabitants of the rest of 
Belfast 


Great Britain are set by Greenwich, in Ire 


Ireland swear by 
land by Dublin 
to her astronomical meridian, two minutes dif 
ferent. Regarding the spirit of the rest of Lre 
land towards the 


Protestant minority, of which 
the Ulster Protestants are the principal por 
tion, and of Ulste 


r towards the rest of Ireland, 


no better test than an 
‘ National” 


song-books re spectively 


there could be xamina 


and ‘ Protestant 

In the first are to be 
hatred of England, but 
Protestantism, 


tion of the 


found, indeed, much 


no antagonism to and many 


calls to union between all sections of Lrishmen, 
In the others, inter 

“God Save the Queen,” ** Rule 
and the * British Grenadiers,” is 
little but glorification of **The Boyne,” ** Der 


whether orange or green 
larded 


Britannia,” 


with 


ribald con 
demnation of Catholics and Catholicism 
Ulster Antrim, Ar 
magh, Cavan, Donegal, Fermanagh. 
Monagh 


ry,” and Protestantism, and much 


includes nine counties 


Down, 





Londonderry, an, and Tyrone. Its 


acres, or 26 per cent. that of 


Ireland. ‘ Ulster’s property as compared t 
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phenomenal.” Its popu 


lation by last census was 1,019,814, showin 


ga 
790,000 in the last fiftv vears 


decided and 


decrease of over 

a decrease as persistent as that 
which has taken place within the same perio 
south. The rs 


, ; , ie 
development of Belfast has not prevente: 
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the centre and retrogr: 
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| total population of the two counties in w 
it is situated from falling off by 27,154 wit 
the past fifty vears. They have increased by 
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come tax is levied only on incomes over £150, 
and that incomes under £400 are freed to the 
extent of £120. So that it is possible that in 
Ulster the proportion of persons with mode- 
rate incomes under £150 may be larger than 
the proportion of persons raised above poverty 
with such incomes in other parts of Ireland. 

‘Ulster is Protestant!” Of her total popu- 
lation 46 per cent. are Catholics. In five out of 
the nine counties Catholics are in the majority. 
Of the 190,000 persons engaged in the textile 
industries, some 70,000 are Catholics. A con- 
sideration of their interests is sufficient gua- 
rantee that the Catholics in the rest of Ire 
land, were they so inclined, would pause before 
they compassed the injury of Ulster’s staple 
industry. The Empire was lately warned by 
one of the Unionist Ulster members that ‘‘ Ca- 
van was armed,” omitting to add that 81 per 
cent. of the population of Cavan is Catholic 
and National. Of the thirty-three Ulster rep- 
resentatives, fourteen are Home-Rulers. A 
change of 600 votes from one side to the other 
at the last election would have placed the 
Home-Rulers in a majority in this so-called 
Unionist province. 

Regarding education: As might be supposed 
from past treatment, the Protestant counties 
are well ahead; yet if we regard Ulster as a 
whole we find that it by no means excels in the 
proportion of inhabitants who can read and 
write—the percentages being, Leinster, 74.6; 
Munster, 71.7; Ulster, 70.7; Connaught, 61.8. 
Ulster here again comes out third. And on 
closer examination of figures this curious fact 
appears, that the Catholics in Ulster are not, 
upon the whole, as well educated as the Catho- 
lics in the rest of Ireland, the Episcopalians as 
the Episcopalians in the rest of Ireland, or the 
Presbyterians as the Presbyterians in the rest 
of Ireland. 

Regarding crime in its more serious aspects, 
Ulster is worse than Connaught and better 
than the other provinces as to offences against 
the person and against property, while re- 
garding malicious injuries she has the best 
record. The percentage of illegitimate births 
is in Ulster, 4; Leinster, 2.5; Munster, 2.2; 
Connaught (the poorest province), 0.8. Then, 
it may be asked, if Ulster is not more tolerant, 
is not richer, is not better educated, more 
moral, more wide-spirited than the rest of 
Ireland, how comes it that she plays such an 
important part in the politics of the time ? 
This is doubtless chiefly due to her Protestant- 
ism—to the continuity and self-reliance that 
Protestantism fosters. It is due to her history 
and her treatment, to the happy union be- 
tween high and low that subsists in such a 
large proportion of her population. It is due 
to the fact that to such a large extent she is 
satisfied with her state and has not been drawn 
away from industrial pursuits to political agi- 
tation. In necessary reforms she has let the 
other portions of Ireland bear the brunt of the 
battle, and has then entered into the full bene- 
fit of their labors. It must also be recol- 
lected that Unionist Ulster is under the pa- 
tronage of the wealthiest and most powerful 
classes and parties in England, who support 
her claims as a means to sustain their own. 
Ireland is as proud of the textile industries of 
her North, and of her Belfast shipyards, as is 
Great Britain of Lancashire and Yorkshire— 
of the Thames, the Tyne, and the Clyde. 
When Ulster ceases to urge her present pre- 
tensions and relies upon her own inherent capa- 
bilities, hateful comparisons between the pro- 
vinees will cease, and she will command an 
honored place in the Irish body politic. 

DB, 





PRESIDENT HENAULT.—IL. 
Paris, June 8, 1893. 

WE left President Hénault and Mme. du Def- 
fand at a time when the fire of their mutual 
affection had ceased to be very incandescent. 
Their letters are more incisive than affectionate; 
they both write merely in order to receive 
amusing and interesting answers. Sometimes 
they scold each other. He kept her informed 
of all that was going on at the court of Marie 
Leczinska; he had become very intimate with 
the Queen, and his memoirs and letters give 
us innumerable details as to her life, her 
habits, her small circle. Hénault published in 
1744 his great historical work, the ‘Nouvel 
Abrégé Chronologique de l’Histoire de France.’ 
The book was well received. Voltaire paid great 
compliments to the author. ‘‘I admire,” said 
he, ‘‘ your vivid characterization of kings and 
centuries. What you say of Louis XII., of 
Henri IV., of Louis XIII., of Louis XIV., 
ought to be learned by heart. Your 
work is a masterpiece of esprit and of reason.” 

Mme. du Deffand, thanks to the friendship of 
Hénault and of the Duchesse du Maine, had 
regained her position in society; the world is 
at times very forgiving. She felt, however, 
the necessity of consolidating her position, and 
she took an apartment in the Convent of Saint 
Joseph, as Mme. Récamier afterwards did in 
the Abbaye aux Bois. Already widows or un- 
married ladies were allowed to have lodgings 
in a convent, in a separate corridor, to keep 
their own servants and receive their friends. 
The Convent of Saint Joseph soon became a 
centre to which all the friends of Mme. du Def- 
fand came with regularity. She drew thither, 
with her usual adroitness, all the people whom 
she had been in the habit of seeing at Sceaux, 
at the Duchesse du Maine’s. Hénault con- 
tinued to play the principal part in the new 
salon; the other habitual visitors were Montes- 
quieu, Pont-de-Veyle, the friend of Voltaire, 
the Chevalier d’Aydie, D’Alembert, the Mar- 
quis d’Argenson, the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, the 
Beauvaus, the Maréchale de Mirepoix, the 
Maréchale de Luxembourg, the Duchesse de 
Chaulnes. Mme. du Deffand’s salon soon be- 
came an authority in all literary matters; it 
was thought a great favor to be received in it. 
Mme. du Deffand became by degrees thorough- 
ly blind; it was all the more necessary for her 
to be constantly surrounded by a numerous 
circle of friends. She even looked for a per- 
manent companion who could read and talk 
to her. She had made at her brother’s house 
the acquaintance of a girl, Mlle. de Les- 
pinasse, who occupied in her sister-in-law’s 
house an ill-defined position, something be- 
tween a maid and a companion. Mlle. de 
Lespinasse was the illegitimate child of Mme. 
d’Albon, sister-in-law of Mme. du Deffand. 
The secret of her birth was known to Mme. 
de Vichy-Chamrond, daughter of Mme. d’Al- 
bon, and this lady had taken her into her 
house, though she treated her as an inferior. 
Mme. du Deffand had been charmed by the 
conversation of Mlle. de Lespinasse, and she in- 
vited her to become her companion. She told 
her very plainly what her conditions were in a 
letter written on February 13, 1754: ‘‘ There is 
a point on which I must explain myself—it is 
this: the least artifice and even the least art 
you should put in your conduct with me would 
be insupportable to me.” She made her under- 
stand that she would admit her by degrees into 
the society of her own friends, naming espe- 
cially D’Alembert, but, she added, ‘‘I am na- 
turally suspicious,” by which she meant that 
she intended to remain herself the mistress of 








her own salon. She needed the help of Mlle. de 
Lespinasse, but she would not bear her rivalry 
for a moment. 

President Hénault was advancing more and 
more in the good graces of the Queen, who ap- 
pointed him superintendent of her household, 
This office did not give him much occupation, 
but it gave him a greater importance at court. 
There were no bounds to the prodigality of 
Louis XV., who lavished presents on his mis- 
tresses, but we see by the accounts of Hénault 
that the Queen had a pension of only 100,000 
francs. Whenthe new year came, she was em- 
barrassed for the presents she had to make. 
‘*Take me out of my difficulty,” she wrote to the 
President; ‘‘we are more noble than rich.” 
She was fond of playing cavagnole, and some- 
times, when she lost, she was embarrassed to 
pay her little debts. Hénault used his influ- 
ence with the Queen to obtain for Mme. du 
Deffand a pension of 6,000 francs; he continued 
to be the principal personage in her salon. 
Mlle. de Lespinasse, who was now estab- 
lished at the convent of Saint Joseph, had 
given great satisfaction at first to Mme. 
du Deffand by her care, her attention, her 
talents as a reader. She had discreetly 
ingratiated herself with all the friends of 
Mme. du Deffand. The honeymoon lasted 
long, but what might have been prophesied 
happened in the end: by degrees Mlle. de Les- 
pinasse became more and more important. She 
was young, talented, of a warm and even ar-. 
dent disposition; she was gay. It was still 
the fashion to write portraits, and we read in 
the portrait which Hénault wrote of Mile. de 
Lespinasse, and which he addressed to herself: 
‘“*You are cosmopolitan, and you accommo- 
date yourself to every situation. You under- 
stand the whole world; in vain we might trans- 
plant you—you would take root everywhere.” 
Mile. de Lespinasse was a born Céliméne; 
Mme. du Deffand had been reassured at first 
because Mille. de Lespinasse showed traces of 
the smallpox, and people had told her that she 
was plain. D’Alembert did not find her so 
plain, and was much occupied with her. 

Mme. cu Deffand slept chiefly during the 
day; she opened her salon only at five. Mlle. 
de Lespinasse contrived to receive in her own 
room at four o’clock, and to keep for an hour 
to herself D’Alembert, Condorcet, Turgot, 
Chastellux, La Rochefoucauld, and others; her 
four o’clocks became an attraction, and it is 
said that Hénault himself went sometimes to 
these clandestine meetings. When Madame 
knew the truth, she flew into a great rage, 
accused Mlle. de Lespinasse of the blackest in- 
gratitude, and turned her out of her house. 
The friends of Mademoiselle hired a small 
apartment for her. Mme. Geoffrin, whose 
salon wasthe rival of Mme. du Deffand’s, gave 
her at once a small pension, which she paid to 
her secretly; the Due de Choiseul obtained a 
royal pension for her. Mme. du Deffand im- 
periously asked D’Alembert to choose be- 
tween her and her exiled rival; he had no hesi- 
tation, and followed Mlle. de Lespinasse. He 
had good reasons for it, if I remember well a 
lecture delivered a few years ago by Guil- 
laume Guizot at the Cercle Saint-Simon, in 
the course of which he read some letters which 
have not been published, to my knowledge, 
and which throw much light on the relations 
of D’Alembert and of Mlle. de Lespinasse. 

Mme. du Deffand was obliged to shut her 
eyes on the conduct of her friends towards 
Mlle. de Lespinasse; she could not lose them all. 
She had fallen into an incurable melancholy, 
and needed distraction. Grimm reports very 
graphically a dialogue between ber and her 
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friend Pont-de-Veyle ‘* Where are 
Pont-de-Veyle ”’ ‘* By your chimney-corner.” 
“Tt must be acknowledged that there are few 
friendships as old as ours.” 
“* Tt has lasted fifty years.” ‘* Yes, fifty years.” 
** And in this long interval, not even the appear- 
ance of a quarrel.” ‘“T have often wondered at 
it.” ** But is it not, Pont-de-Veyle, because we 
have always at heart been very indifferent to 
‘* Yes, it might be, Madam.” This 
state of indifference, of apathy, in Mme. du 
Deffand was not going to last for ever. In 1765, 
shortly after the sudden departure of Mlle. de 
Lespinasse, there arrived in Paris an English- 


you, 


“That is true.” 


each other?’ 


man whose name was already famous—Horace 
Walpole. Who has not read the Letters of 
Horace Walpole? He has taken care to tell us 
himself the whole story of his relations with 
Mme. du Deffand. In order to have the story 
complete, you must add to Walpole’s Letters 
the ‘ Letters of the Marquise du Deffand to the 
Hon. Horace Walpole,’ published from the ori- 
ginals at Strawberry Hill, in four volumes (1810) 
These volumes have become rare; they are of 
extraordinary interest not only from a lite- 
rary but also from a psychologic point of view. 
It is easy to imagine that Mme. du Deffand 
would take an exceptional interest in a man as 
remarkable and agreeable as Walpole; it is 
more difficult to understand how, at her age, 
blind as she was, she conceived for him a pas- 
sion which she persists in calling a friendship, 
but which had at least some of the character- 
istics of love. Walpole does not always play 
the best part in the correspondence; he is too 
much afraid of ridicule. Not very young 
himself, he nevertheless seems to resent Mme. 
du Deffand’s professions of affection when 
they become too warm. As for her, we can 
hardiy comprehend her state of mind. Living 
among people who had very superticial senti- 
ments (and nobody was more superficial than 
her life-long friend Hénault), she had a deeper 
sense of the vanity of men and things; she was, 
in that gay society of the eighteenth century, 
a real pessimist; she had no religious faith. 
She seems to have clung to Walpole as to the 
last thing which could reconcile her to life 
and could make her heart beat. I forget who 
wrote on a statue of Love— 
> Ms que tu soils, voici ton maitre, 
est, le fut, ou le doit tre. 

But Mme. du Deffand was not a victim of 
ordinary love, of the little god Cupid. She 
interests us as a person who, having sinned in 
her youth, after having spent her life in arti- 
ficialities and conventions, has in her old age, 
perhaps on account of her blindness, a vision 
of the true value of the real, noble, disinte- 
rested affections of the heart. On the whole, 
she is more interesting to the philosopher than 
the reasonable Hénault, who is the optimist 
par excellence ; who can equally well write a 
big historical work and small verse, who can 
find a charm in the dull society of Marie Le- 
ezinska as well as in the society of the wits of 
his time. 

I should be led too far if I spoke at length of 
Mme. du Deffand, of Walpole, of Mile. de Les- 
pinasse. I must return to our President He- 
nault. The Queen never recovered from the 
emotions which she had suffered during the ill- 
ness of her son, the Dauphin, and of his wife, 
the Dauphiness ; they both died, and she her- 
self died on June 24, 1768. Her death was a 
great blow to Hénault ; his health was impair- 
ed, but he was surrounded by the most affec- 
tionate relations and friends, and treated as a 
spoiled child by all of them. The King, who 
was not very sentimental, had a moment of 
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sentimentality for him: when the new Dau 
phin, who became Louis XVI... was married to 
Marie Antoinette, Louis X\ 
gave to Henault the office of superintendent 
of ber household, out of regard for the memory 
of Marie 


filled the same oftice. 


spontaneously 


Lecezinska, for whom Henault had 

Heénault was much flattered by this attention 
of his sovereign, but he was no 
fulfil the duties of his function. 


longer able to 
His head had 
fell constantly into a state of 
He died on November 24, 
Mme. du Deffand wrote to Walpole the 
day: ** No end was ever easier 
Heénault distressed ; 
my own trouble is more moderate. I had so 
of friendship that 


given way; he 


1) 


+~ 
has 


somnolence. 
next 
The niece of 
‘seems to be extremely 


many proofs of his economy 
it is as if I had lost a mere acquaintance. How 
ever, as this acquaintance was very old, and as 
the world thought us very intimate (with the 
exception of a few people who knew some of 
the matters of which I had to complain), IT re 
Voltaire, who 
knew how the friendship of Henault and Mm 
du Deffand had cooled down, wrote to ber 


ceive condolences on all sides.” 


* Je chante la psalmodie, 
Sage du Deffand, je renie 
Votre président et le mien 
A tout le monde il voulait plaire 
Mais le charlatan n’‘aimait rien, 
De plus il disait son bréviaire 
The President had become devout as he ay 


proached his end. 


7 . 
Correspondence. 
PROPAGANDISM. 

To THE Ep!IToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The “large and difficult question” of 
popular education 
jects has long been of great 


regarding economic sub 
interest to me, 
and your article on ‘‘Our Mode of Learning 
Political Economy,” in the Nation of June , 
* The 
spendthrift’s childlike faith in the inexhausti 
bility of his patrimony” is a strong belief in 
the general American mind, and a potent in 
fluence in our national character and 
but the whole mass of our people can be edu 
cated. We can take any substantial idea r 
lating to public interests or affairs, which ad- 
mits of brief and clear statement, and can put 


prompts me to say a word in response, 


action, 


it into the minds of all the people of the United 
States, of every occupation and condition in 
life, so that they will give it attention and will 


talk about it; and while their minds are in this | 


condition of awakened attention we can ur 


our own matured convictions—if we have any 
with whatever facts and arguments we have at 
command, We cannot always foreknow the con 
clusions or action which will result, but 
compel universal attention to the ideas wh 
we ourselves believe and wish to see generally 
adopted. Of 


course, in order to do this. we 


must have such ideas, and the wish to di 


them, and the money to pay for the work of 


putting them into the public mind. The m 
thods usually depended upon for the diffusion 
of ideas would be wholly inadequate and inef 
fective for such an undertaking 
But few people in our country 


at ar ¢ 
Appear ¢ 


have any ideas which they care much about 
propagating. Several vears ago the leaders of 
one of the two great px i parties ne of 
the principal States of our country requested 


me to meet them for consultation regarding 


this subject of the diffusion of ideas as a means 
of strengthening their party We met almost 
every day for nearly two weeks. About thir 





| few years. am 


ty or thirty five men in all attended the meet 


ings, but only about twothirds of them were 


ever present at the same time Thev were all 
intellizent, were leaders in business and poli 
tics, and the aggregate value of their property 

several times incidentally referred was 
ver one hundred millions of dollar 1 tohd 
them at once it would be easy to flood the land 
with their thought, whatever it might be, if 


they had anvthing they cared to sav plainiv in 


evervbody's hearing, and explained the neces 
sary methods for the work of dufusion. Most 
of the time at all the meetings was emploved 
in considering what thev wished to sav Phe 


was that most 


result 





out a statement or expression suited to impress 
favorably different groups of voters holding 
widely different opinions. The essential feature 
of it was that it ld be understood or int 
preted in several different wavs, so as to enlist 
the support of men who had little in commen 
in their political beliefs. [It was very inget $ 
ly contrived, but T was obli to sav that I 
knew of no means by wl ysuch a declaration 
of ideas could be sed as an inst nt of 
popular education, a I L not ¢ x it i 
be su ssfully r effectively Da t 
Most of the lead tre f beliefs 
country appear to be in about the same stat 
f mind with this mpanv of n 
Thev have no ideas which they greatly care 
propagate Thev shrink from the work and 
expense required for such educational effort, 
chiefly, perhaps, because t! ure t \ 
rwecustomed to it Many them have a ‘ 
nstinctive feeling that the discussion resulting 
from anv such propagation of distinet and 1 
ambiguous teaching, regarding public interests 
and affairs, would shake down sor things 
which they wish to uphold and preserve This 
feeling is pretty ral a the p . 
r country, a t ‘ “ 
sivht i ti ? , 2 8 mre a) } } 
there has never before 1 ‘ " eV 
tv millions of huma I sw s sxil 
to teachn wl w os sy ft 
and engage all the 1 Is a creat t 
with the same ideas and d . But A 
ricans would rather have | ireds of s 
f their wealth wasted and destroved than 
I Vv a sn all ma + ‘ + yg - tT ‘ 
the pro} rat 1 ft \“ is asa eans 
f preventing tl schief a imag 
Pea Har SOON 
tr ANA ‘ = \ =U 
DR. THWING’S STATISTICS 
To THE Epi rue NATION 
Sir: Dr. Thwing’s a ‘ this th’s 
, ‘ Heg Ve } at ' ws ess 
fui Citizer <1 bt of grea terest and 
value, but t th has made several errors 
that ought to tx ted 
On the last line of p. 405 Dr. Thwing says 
The whole number of graduates of Ameri 
an eges from t beginning until the pre 
sent time does not exceed two hundred thou 
sand. Of these, five thousand have done such 
work as to deserve a memorial more or less 
1™ ent. One man, therefore, in every 





en graduating bas thus deserved well 


Surely Dr. Thwing is wrong in using the 


number of graduates from the begin 
ning until the present time” as the basis of his 
If a cyclopadia similar to the 


consideration were to be written 





hence, it would contain a large 


number of additional names of men who at the 


present time have been out of college only a 





onseq ut ntly have not had 
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time to show their worth. I think we can fair- 
ly say that on the average the college men 
whose names appear in the Cyclopedia did not 
acquire their fame until fiftéen years after 
graduation; hence only the classes that have 
been out of college fifteen years should be con- 
sidered. As the Cyclopzedia was published in 
1889, the number of those who graduated be- 
fore the year 1874 should be the basis of calcu- 
lations. I have at my command only the 
figures for Yale and Harvard, but if we sup- 
pose that other colleges have increased at the 
same rate as these—and this assumption is 
probably not far wrong—we should find that 
the number of graduates is not more than one 
hundred and fifty-one thousand. About one 
man in every twenty-eight has then won 
enough distinction to have his name entered in 
the Cyclopedia. 
Again, I quote from page 496 : 


‘* T will assume that at least a hundred mil- 
lions of people who bave lived and whose dust 
mingles with the common dust of this new soil, 
have not had a college training. Yet out of 
these hundred millions only ten thousand have 
so wrought as to deserve such recognition as 
is found in a cyclopeedia of biography. Only 
ten thousand out of ten thousand times ten 
thousand ! Therefore only one out of every 
ten thousand. But of the college men one in 
every forty has obtained such a recognition.” 


Dr. Thwing thus compares the college gra- 
duates, who, with only an occasional excep- 
tion, are men, with all the other people who 
have ever lived in this country, including wo- 
men and children who died in infancy. He 
ought rather to compare the number of col- 
lege graduates with the number of men not 
college graduates who, before the year 1874, 
reached the age at which college men gradu- 
ate, Without long and careful study no one 
would venture to estimate even approximately 
what this number should be; but we may be 
sure that it is nowhere near one hundred mil- 
lion. 

In comparing Yale and Harvard, Dr. 
Thwing takes the whole number of graduates 
tothe year 1890 as the basis of his calculations. 
He thus does Harvard an injustice, since she 
has grown much more rapidly than Yale in 
the last fifteen years. Considering only the 
classes before the year 1874, we have : 


Yale. Harvard. 


Whole number of graduates..... 8,400 8,618 
Number of graduates whose 

names are in the Cyclopadia. 713 883 
Per cent. of graduates whose 

names are in the Cyclopeedia. . 8.5 10.2 


These figures show a marked difference be- 
tween the two colleges in respect to the ability 
of their graduates. 

On still another point I cannot but think Dr. 
Thwing is wrong. Although he nowhere 
makes the direct statement that the supe- 
riority of the college man is due to his train- 
ing, still the whole trend of his article is in 
this direction. Now, without for an instant 
doubting the value of a ccllege training, I can- 
not but think that in many cases a man suc- 
ceeds or fails in life not because he goes to 
or stays away from college, but rather because 
he possesses or does not possess natural ability 
and character. It cannot be doubted that the 
average boy about to enter college is far supe- 
rior to the average boy of the same age who 
does not intend to go to college. For this rea- 
son we should expect & priori that the propor- 
tion of college men who succeed would be 
greater than the proportion of the non-college 
men. 

Notwithstanding these errors, I am sure all 
college men are under an obligation to Dr. 
Thwing for the very interesting figures which 





he has collected, and the conclusions he has 
drawn from these figures. i Uy. EE. 


WESTCHESTER, Pa., June 14, 1803, 





THE DECISION AS TO SUNDAY OPENING. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have no disposition to discuss the 
merits of the World’s Fair Sunday-closing 
case. But, in the interest of candor, ought you 
not to supplement your paragraph on that sub- 
ject, in your issue of 22d inst., by the state- 
ment that Chief-Justice Fuller and his associates 
decided the case solely upon the ground that 
the United States had no pecuniary interest 
at stake, and therefore, irrespective of the 
merits of the case, the injunction could not be 
maintained ? The opinion expressly decides that 
the constitutionality of the act of Congress was 
not involved; it was only by so deciding that 
the Court of Appeals could retain jurisdiction 
at all, since otherwise the appeal must have 
gone direct to the Supreme Court. It is difficult 
to see how this decision upon a purely technical 
point can be said to ‘vindicate the principle of 
home rule and State rights,” or, indeed, to set- 
tle any principle whatever, either of law or of 
morals. It simply amounts to saying, as a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of this city used to say, 
‘* You may have a good case, but you are not a 
good plaintiff.” C. 8. H. 


CHICAGO, June 24, 1893. 


Notes. 


WE understand that Mr. William H. Goodyear 
has finished an illustrated ‘History of Roman 
and Medizval Art,’ for the Chautauqua Read- 
ing Circle, and that it is now in the press. 

The Contemporary Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, are about to issue ‘My Arctic Journal,’ 
by Mrs. Peary, which ‘‘will have the special 
interest of being the first record of Arctic ex- 
perience by a woman,” though a woman (Lady 
Franklin) has been the cause of much Arctic 
experience. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish in the 
autumn ‘The Shadow of the Obelisk, and 
Other Poems,’ by the late Dr. Thomas W. 
Parsons. 

The Century Co.’s fall announcements include 
the Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini, a new 
volume of poems by Richard Watson Gilder, a 
new edition of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s ‘ English 
Cathedrals,’ in a size convenient for use by 
tourists, and the following: ‘Poems of Home,’ 
by James Whitcomb Riley; ‘ Balcony Stories,’ 
by Grace King; ‘Thumb-nail Sketches,’ by 
George Wharton Edwards; ‘To Gipsyland,’ 
by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell, ‘An Embassy 
to Provence,’ by Thomas A. Janvier; ‘The 
Public School System of the United States,’ 
by Dr. J. M. Rice; Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
‘Sweet Bells Out of Tune’; and Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s ‘The White Islander.’ 

Harper & Bros. will add to their Black and 
White Series Laurence Hutton’s tribute to 
Edwin Booth, with original portraits furnish- 
ed by the actor’s family and hitherto unen- 
graved. 

For summer reading D. Appleton & Co. have 
provided translations of Dr. Georg Ebers’s 
‘Story of My Life,’ Cherbuliez’s ‘The Tutor’s 
Secret,’ F. Coppée’s ‘True Riches,’ and Champ- 
fleury’s ‘The Faience Violin’ (done into Eng- 
lish by Wm. Henry Bishop); also, ‘ Lucia, 
Hugh, and Another,’ by Mrs. J. H. Needell, 
and ‘A Border Leander,’ by Howard Seely. 





The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, invites 

subscriptions to ‘Florentine Life during the 
Renaissance,’ by Walter B. Scaife. 

Ginn & Co. have nearly ready ‘The Mark in 
Europe and America,’ a review of the discus- 
sion on early land tenure, by Enoch A. Bryan, 
President of Vincennes University. 

The season’s unwonted activity in reprints 
continues. Dodd, Mead & Co.’s very presenta- 
ble Trollope adds ‘ Phineas Finn,’ in three vol- 
umes; the Harpers’ uniform edition of William 
Black is extended by ‘Shandon Bells,’ ‘ Yo- 
lande,’ ‘Judith Shakespeare,’ and ‘ Adventures 
in Thule’; Charlotte Bronté’s ‘Shirley,’ in two 
charming volumes, carries on the Bronté sis- 
ters’ library in process of issuing by J. M. 
Dent & Co. (New York: Macmillan). Of the 
two series of the Waverley Novels, that of 
Messrs. Black (New York: Macmillan) ad- 
vances with the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ while 
its more pretentious rival, edited by Andrew 
Lang and published in forty-eight volumes by 
Estes & Lauriat (New York: Bryan, Taylor & 
Co.), takes two-volume strides with ‘Guy Man- 
nering,’ ‘The Antiquary,’ and ‘Rob Roy.’ 
These afford a tolerably extensive array of 
etchings on which to base an opinion as to this 
feature of the ‘‘ International Edition.” On 
the whole, with few striking designs, there is a 
pretty even meritoriousness, and some of the 
landscapes are very attractive. 

The Columbian Edition of Schick’s ‘ Chicago 
and Its Environs’ (Chicago: F, P. Kenkel) is 
distinguished from earlier ones chiefly by a 
section on the World’s Fair, and by some 
rather capricious changes in the illustrations. 
There has also been an overhauling of the sec- 
tion on hotels, which is still left far from com- 
plete; e. g., neither the Lexington nor the 
Beach Hotel is mentioned. Both these and a 
hundred others are enumerated in Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co.’s ‘ Bird’s-Eye Views and Guide to 
Chicago,’ of which most of the illustrations are 
really bird’s-eye views, and (experience may 
prove) more useful than the ordinary in grasp- 
ing the physiognomy of dead-level streets. The 
World’s Fair occupies but a few pages, since 
the same firm have a hand-book exclusively 
devoted to the great show. Condensed as this 
handy volume is, room has been found for 
some tall writing. Thus, we read of St. Gau- 
dens’s Lincoln: ‘‘The pose is simple and na- 
tural, idealized only in its massiveness and un- 
obtrusive decoration. There is a sen- 
tient strength and majesty of repose in linea- 
ment and figure, revealing to us in gaunt, un- 
couth, yet tender fidelity the Lincoln of the 
people. It is Lincoln standing there, 
with all the ungainliness of death, without the 
charms that life bestowed so richly on his cha- 
racter.” 

‘Picturesque Chicago and Guide to the 
World’s Fair’ (Baltimore: R. H. Woodward & 
Co.) has been for some time on our table, and 
has not improved with age. Topics and illus- 
trations are pitchforked together, with many 
duplications of the latter and (on p. 68) an 
ascription of the awkward La Salle monument 
to Lafayette. We must smile, too, at the state- 
ment (p. 273) that the New York State Build- 
ing ‘‘ represents, with very slight modifications, 
the historical old Van Rensselaer residence.” 
In describing the Exposition buildings the ar- 
chitects are sometimes named and sometimes 
not; but neglect is usually their portion in all 
the guides that we have seen, acreage and cost 
being the items supposed (and no doubt justly) 
to be in popular request. 

There are different opinions concerning the 
wisdom of collecting ‘‘ good things.” On the 
one hand, it is urged that the fruits of the 
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earth are gathered and placed in masses upon 
our tables, and, upon the other, that no pud- 
ding would be good if it were all plums. How- 
ever this may be, those who wish to read con- 
tinuously the witty sayings of Sydney Smith 
and Sheridan may do at their conve- 
nience in ‘ Bon-Mots of Sydney Smith and R. 
Brinsley Sheridan,’ edited by Walter Jerrold, 
with grotesques by Aubrey Beardsley (London: 
J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: Macmillan). 
The book is clearly printed and of pocket size. 
The editor makes some profession of critical 
scholarship, and, it may be, has frequently 
consulted the best authorities. But he ab- 
stains from all reference to the sources of his 
text, and, were it of sufficient importance, we 
should be inclined to challenge some of his 
matter as spurious and some of its wording as 
corrupt. Probably the truth is that conversa- 
tions are reported differently by different au- 
ditors, and that genuineness and authenticity 
are relative terms. As to the ‘ grotesques,” 
we should like the book better without them. 
They are meaningless to us, and hardly any 
one could allege that they are conceived in the 
spirit of such sound and wholesome wits as 
Smith and Sheridan. 

‘More about the Mongols’ (London: Reli- 
gious Tract Society) is made up of selections 
from the diaries and papers of the late James 
Gilmour. They give in the same strikingly 
vivid way as in his well-known work, ‘ Among 
the Mongols,’ pictures of life in the tents of 
these nomad Asiatics. The records of the inci- 
dents of a day, of a journey across the Desert 
of Gobi, and of a winter spent in a lama’s tent 
for the sake of acquiring the language are fol- 
lowed by descriptions of the country and the 
people. Among these the most interesting are 
an admirable account of the camel and a short 
notice of the Mongolian ruins. The ruins are 
principally of two kinds, cities and mills. The 
former are very numerous, and are to be found 
almost anywhere within eighty or a hundred 
miles of the present Chinese frontier. The 
mills consist of two parts—a circular groove 
of stone, about seven or eight inches deep and 
describing a circle of some eighty feet in cir- 
cumference, and a great round stone with a 
hole in the centre. It is now uncertain to what 
use they were put. The closing chapter con- 
tains short essays, in which Mr. Gilmour uses 
the common incidents of life in the desert to 
enforce some religious truths. 

The projected Siberian railway is the subject 
of an interesting article in Petermann’s Mit- 
teilungen for May. Work was begun on the 
eastern end two years ago, but little has been 
accomplished, and until January of this year 
the Government cannot be said to have serious- 

_ ly entered upon the undertaking. At that 
time a construction commission was appoint 
ed, having at its head the Minister of Finance, 
and about $30,000,000 was appropriated to be 
expended this year, together with an addition- 
alsum of $27,000,000 for the promotion of the 
colonization of Western Siberia, which it is in- 
tended shall go on hand in hand with the build- 
ing of the road. This, with its two or three 
branches, will be about 4,600 miles in length 
and it is estimated will cost about 33800,000, 000, 
The ends te be gained are the development of 
the rich agricultural and mineral resources of 
Western Siberia, to open new markets for Rus- 
sian goods, to strengthen the Russian influence 
in the frontier countries, and to absorb the 
commerce of eastern Asia. For this it will 
offer the advantage of a route to western Eu- 
rope of about half the length of those by sea; 
or, in other words, instead of its being, as 
now, a journey of from thirty-six to fifty days 


so 





} } 
| are to change swamps which 


from Shanghai to the European ports, a travel 
ler and freight will be able to go by steamship 
toV ladivostok and thence by rail to the Atlantic 
in eighteen or The 
of the article, F de 
rives his information from official sources, be 


seaboard twenty days 


writer Immanuel, who 
lieves that the greater part of the country 
through which the road will run is of such a 
character that it can never be colonized or culti 
vated to any great extent, and that the annual 
cost to the Government for interest and main 
tenance will be at least $16,000,000. Possibly 
in some decades the Western Siberian section 
may be made to pay its expenses. 


| cents of some of the highest peaks of 


The article 


closes with a brief account of the Transeaspian | 


road, with its projected extensions to Tashkend 
and Ferghana, the latter country being espe 
cially adapted for cotton-growing. A French 
has obtained the 
building this road. 

The Berlin Geographical Society has just 
Humboldt Gold Medal to Dr. 
John Murray ‘‘as the senior surviving mem 
ber of the scientific staff of the Challenger in 
her great circumnavigation.” This is only the 
second time which this medal has been award- 
ed since its institution in 1878, the first recipi 
ent having been Gen. Przhvalsky, the eminent 
explorer of Central Asia. 

The Scottish 
June unusually interesting and 
suggestive paper on Malaria by H. M. Clark, 


company 


concessions 


awarded the 


Geographical Magazine for 


contains an 


|} about B. c. 3% 
for | 


rather than of erosion.” This is followed by 
a report of the discussion of the paper at its 
presentation to the Royal Geographical So 


ciety, in which the same view is taken by Mr 
>. Freshtield, Sir 
just published a work on the 
W.M 


who h 
amd Mr 
As 
Hi 


ewe 


Henry Howorth, ts 
subject 
his recent 
the 


Markham’'s artic 


Conway, well known for 


In Mr. CLR 


are not able to see that he hy 


malayas 


is anvthing Ww to 


n 
Brit 
of this 


say about Pytheas, the discoverer of 
that 


ain 


But in addition to all known 


is 
S together 


he br 
the 


astronomer and navigator, Ing 


much classical lore c: foundation 
of Marseilles, the birthplace of the 
the ancient ships and the 
Atlantic According to 


Mw), 


neerTning 
eX} lorer 


first VovVagres in th 


his theory, Pytheas, 


Was in command of a Govern 


ment expedition to discover the sources both of 
| the tin and the amber brought from the north 
bis ship was larger and more seaworthy than 
“the crazy little Santa Maria of Columbus 


} 


M.D., a great part of which is the result of his | 


personal observations during a nine-vears’ ser 
India. He holds it to be ‘the most 
deadly scourge of mankind,” since, according 


vice in 


to high authorities, ‘‘ it is the cause of half the 


deaths throughout the world,” and is, there 
fore, a formidable barrier to colonization and 
civilization. After stating the latest views as 
to the nature of the poison, he describes the 
various conditions favorable for its evolution, 
showing that it is not wholly contined to low 
lying lands with rich soil, but is as prevalent 
and fatal on certain sandy deserts which 
entirely devoid of vegetation. 


Aart 
Once received 


| 


into the system, it can never be entirely eradi- | 


cated, and acclimatization is impossible. There 
are only two races which seem to thrive in ma 
larial districts — the of the Grain 
Coast of Africa and the Tarus of 
northern India. Several striking instances are 
given to show that old customs, the results of 


negroes 


western 


} 


the experience of many centuries, are not a 
ways to be lightly set aside for new methods 
The Indian for example, 
seem to have been built, in detiance of all 


cities and towns, 
sani 
tary laws, with high walls surrounding them, 
the 
ted dis 


healthy 


and narrow, crooked streets in which 
posite roofs nearly touch. Yet in infe 
tricts they have proved to be 
than those newer places which have | 
out according to the Western ideal, 
streets and elaborate systems of drain: 
water supply 


O}- 


more 
wen laid 
with wide 
ae and 


annot be drained 


into lakes, and to plant trees with thick wns 
which both retain water and shade the ground 
As the eucalyptus does neither, it isno protee- 
tion against malaria. The banana planta 


is probably the best of all vegetable gr 
having an immense ca 
moisture 
The opening paper of the Geoyraphica 

nal for June, by Prof. Bonney, is a vigorous 
denial of the the that 
With an abundance of illustration 
action, drawn from personal ot 
Switzerland, during 
half the valleys in the Alps, he concludes that 


glaciers are apparently ‘‘agents of abrasion 


glaciers excavate 
‘ ¢ gla 


servations in 


ory 





ial 


which he has followed up 





The best preventive measures | 


and, ina 
second vovage, as far east asthe Fk A brief 
account, by Mr. William Astor Chanler, of his 
Kenia, 
Africa, is accompanied by a map by his 
With this number 
the first volume of the Journal ends 

In a letter to the I 
officers of the Antarcti 


he sailed as far north as the Orkneys, 


i bow 
recent explorations near Mt in Eastern 


panion, Lieut. von Hohknel 


andon Times, one of tl 


whaling 


x fleet sent ou 
from Dundee in September last gives an ‘ 
resting narrative of the expedition. Its object 


was to obtain a whale described by Sir James 








Ross as greatly resembling and by some said 
to be identical with the Greenland wha 
lhey reached the fishing ground desiguated by 
him on Christmas Day, but found no black 
whales. There were, however able 
seals, some of which were ‘* pearly twelve feet 
long. having a bear-like head, with formidabl 
canine teeth.” Until February 17 thev w 
occupied in) kill ne vessel, tl 

lena, taking #000 Sou {f the SKINS Wer 
large and valuable. The seals, which w 

four different species (the last captured having 
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sity of Virginia, for the first time in its his- 
tory, a certificate of attainment qualifying for 
graduation (in the School of Pure Mathematics) 
was given to a woman, Miss Caroline Preston 
Davis. Miss Davis, while excluded from the 
lectures, had taken successfully the same ex- 
aminations on the same day with the male stu- 
dents, but ‘tin a separate room”; and at the 
request of the chairman of the Faculty, the 
graduating class in a body handed the certifi- 
cate to Miss Davis. 

Some time since we noted that, in view of the 
abuses connected with the bestowal of hono- 
rary degrees, the University of Chicago had 
cut entirely loose from the practice, and pro- 
posed to grant the time-honored degrees of 
D.D. and LL.D. only upon the fulfilment of 
definitely prescribed conditions. A step in a 
somewhat similar direction has been taken 
by Western Reserve University, which pro- 
poses henceforth to grant these two degrees 
only for conspicuous scholarship or in recogni- 
tion of noteworthy contributions to science 
and literature. Last year the degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon Henry Adams for his His- 
tory of the United States, and the degree of 
D.D. upon Prof, A. C. McGiffert for his trans- 
lation, with full critical notes, of the Church 
History of Eusebius. This year, also, the de- 
gree of LL D. was bestowed for a contribution 
to historical literature, and the recipient is 
James Ford Rhodes. It was also conferred 
upon Prof. Perrin, now of Yale, for his ser- 
vices in the field of classical scholarship. The 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon Hiram 
Bingham (Yale, °53), who, during a missionary 
life of thirty years, has reduced the language 
of the Gilbert Islands to writing and trans- 
lated the whole Bible into this language, and, 
finally, supervised the printing of the first edi- 
tion. This is said to be a unique performance 
in the history of modern missions. The degree 
was also conferred upon Benjamin Wisner Ba- 
con for his contributions to Biblical criticism, 
especially for his recent work, ‘ The Genesis of 
Genesis. As Mr. Bacon’s great-grandfather, 
the Rev. David Bacon, was a pioneer of the 
Western Reserve and a founder of one of its 
characteristic communities, Tallmadge, there 
is a certain propriety in his scholarship being 
recognized by an institution for whose exist- 
ence his ancestor prepared the way. 

The forty-second meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
will be held in August at Madison, Wis. The 
local secretary is Prof. C. R. Barnes of the 
State University. 


—With its fourth issue, for July, the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine makes a grand 
close to its first volume. It is, perhaps, rather 
more of a Harvard number than its predeces- 
sors, but this only emphasizes the efficacy of 
the magazine as a means of sustaining an in- 
telligent interest in Alma Mater, while it must 
be allowed that such papers as Prof. Davis’s 
on ‘‘ Special Students in Harvard College” and 
Mr. Stone’s on ‘*The Coéperative Society [at 
Harvard College]” have a universal bearing 
and value for the college world. Mr. Stone, 
indeed, expressly states that hardly a week 
passes without inquiries concerning the Socie- 
ty from sister institutions of high and low 
degree, and that it supplies many of them 
with special books and stationery procurable 
from no other source. He adds the curious 
fact that graduates recur to it, even from 
abroad, for ‘special kinds of goods, books, 
clothing, etc., that have pleased their fancy 
while at the University,” and not a few ‘adopt 
the method of sending money to be deposited 





to their credit in the Society.” A late innova- 
tion is the ‘‘mending department” for the re- 
pair of students’ clothes. The opening paper, 
and it is an excellent one, by Robert S. Ran- 
toul, accompanies a portrait of the late Dr. 
Peabody. The medical portion of Harvard’s 
fine exhibit at the Chicago Exposition is tak- 
ingly described by Prof. Bowditch; the most cu- 
rious feature being ‘‘a new form of incubator 
for premature infants, the mechanism of which 
is in many respects decidedly novel.” Mr. 
Starr, in discussing the sources of Harvard’s 
population, proposes a wide extension of ex- 
aminations at distant points so as to include 
even the rural districts through Harvard gra- 
duates teaching in the smaller towns. One of 
the two new projected dormitories (it is the gift 
of a woman) is pictured, with the remark that 
not one of the twelve now in use has been given 
by a graduate. The Loan-Furniture Associa- 
tion appears to be ina healthy condition. Be- 
sides buying sets to rent at the rate of $5 a 
year on a valuation of $50, it is naturally the 
recipient of Seniors’ gifts of odd pieces from 
which sets can be made up. The Divinity 
School is coquetting with the question of the 
admission of women, but sees its way as yet 
only through a glass darkly. Finally, to make 
an end of selections, Prof. Goodale gives a most 
interesting account of Harvard's unique Blasch- 
ka glass-flower collection. The magazine will 
hereafter be published on September 1, De- 
cember 1, March 1, and June 1. 


—Lists of the twenty-five, fifty, and one hun- 
dred best books are often not particularly in- 
structive or even interesting, but the one pub- 
lished in the Revue Bleue of June 3 is an ex- 
ception. It shows in a striking way how 
French intellectual sympathies have a frontier 
almost identical with the frontier of the coun- 
try. The Revue, in answer to its request for 
the names of the twenty-five best books, re- 
ceived and collated 764 lists. But among the 
writers credited with the largest number of 
votes appear eighteen Frenchmen and only six 
foreigners, not counting the Bible, the author- 
ship of which is at present unsettled. The 
relative importance given to both French and 
foreign authors may most conveniently be stu- 
died in the list itself, which is as follows: Vic- 
tor Hugo, 616 votes; Moliére, 563; Shakspere, 
476; Racine, 475: La Fontaine, 426; Musset, 
426; Corneille, 400; Goethe, 393; Voltaire, 388; 
Pascal, 373; Lamartine, 352; Homer, 346; Old 
and New Testament, 331; Montaigne, 300; Cer- 
vantes, 288; Michelet, 282; Balzac, 256; Dante, 
246; Renan, 246; La Bruyére, 245; Flaubert, 240; 
Bossuet, 239; Rabelais, 287; Daudet, 214; Vir- 
gil, 207. Of Hugo's works the ‘Légende des 
Siécles’ seems to be most in the thoughts of 
these list-makers; of Shakspere, ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’; of Goethe, ‘t Faust”; of Corneille, ‘* Le 
Cid”; of Renan, ‘Vie de J«sus.’ Besides the 
rather circumscribed literary interests exem- 
plified in the list itself, the position of the Bible 
is significant. Cannot some General Assembly 
rectify this by a vote or by an anathema ? 


—In 1794, Talleyrand, ordered to leave Eng- 
land, and unable to return to France, visited 
the United States. His impressions of the 
country and Government were given in a long 
letter printed in France some years ago, and 
were interesting as the views of a shrewd ob- 
server and a keen judge of men. It has never 
been supposed that he took any part in the 
course of events in America at that time, or 
that his relations with Hamilton—a man quite 
as individual as himself—were of any but a 
social and friendly nature. A MS. among 





the Hamilton papers, however, connects Tal- 
leyrand with one of the incidents of Washing- 
ton’s Administration, an incident as puzzling 
as it was interesting—the removal of Edmund 
Randolph. Mr. Conway has given the lay- 
man’s view of the matter, and, guided partly 
by sentiment, has sought to defend Randolph 
at the expense even of the consistency of every 
other person connected with the affair. It 
would appear that Hamilton laid the inter- 
cepted despatch of Fauchet before Talleyrand 
and asked his opinion. The result was a state- 
ment, or critique, in Talleyrand’s own hand, 
but unsigned. It is thus the opinion of a 
trained diplomat, and there is no reason for 
supposing that it was biassed against Ran- 
dolph. If this opinion reached Washington, it 
is not strange that he should have cut loose 
from Randolph; and certainly the French- 
man’s opinion makes short work with the skil- 
fully woven but inadequate defence of Ran- 
dolph made by Mr. Conway. 


—Not seeking to draw every induction possi- 
ble from the intercepted despatch, Talleyrand 
confines himself to what is quite certain (quel- 
ques articles dont le sens est bien complet). 
Not intended for the public eye, Fauchet’s de- 
spatch was merely an individual opinion, giv- 
ing rise to suspicions of the disinterested- 
ness of certain prétendus patriotes, as Fauchet 
called them. While it is difficult to point out 
how far the communications of a minister to 
the ministers of a foreign country should go, 
yet, in a crisis, no minister should make, with- 
out the advice of the Executive, communica- 
tions such as would deserve the description, 
précieuses confessions. What these confes- 
sions were, Fauchet does not directly state ; 
but he says they were of such a nature that 
they could not be made to Randolph's col- 
leagues, who had a known bias for the Gov- 
ernment and passions and interests with its 
chief. Is there a country on earth, says Tal- 
leyrand, where such confessions would not be 
regarded as a ministerial crime (délit) of the 
first order, above all when the crisis, according 
to M. Fauchet, tended unquestionably to a 
general explosion, long in preparation? Hav- 
ing made his confessions, Randolph had passed 
on to overtures, which Fauchet felt bound to 
make known to his Government. Were these 
overtures made by order of the Executive of 
the United States or by its permission? The 
idea is absurd, considering that these overtures 
were merely corrupt propositions. On this 
point Fauchet is most precise ; the meaning is 
complete. ‘‘M. Randolph vint me voir avec 
un air fort empressé, et me fit les ouvertures 
dont je t’ai rendu compte dans mon No. 6. 
AINSI, avec quelques milliers de doll. la Ré- 
publique auroit decidé sur la guerre civile ou 
sur la paix.” Between the overtures made and 
the consequence, ‘‘ thus, with some thousands 
of dollars,” there is no intermediate idea. The 
word overtures has a known meaning, the con- 
sequence follows direct from these overtures; no 
subtlety can disconnect the two. Then follows 
an examination of the words pritendus patri- 
otes, and the Governor of Pennsylvania and 
his Secretary of State are pointed out as the 
leaders who were ready to take money from 
the French Treasury that they might make up 
their minds which side to take—civil war or 
peace. Randolph was the instrument for ap- 
proaching the French Minister. His fault lay 
according to Talleyrand, in making at a politi- 
cal crisis précieuses confessions to the French 
Minister, unknown to or unauthorized by Wash- 
ington; and in separating himself from the 
Administration to become the agent of ‘ pa- 
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triots” who were opposed to Washington’s 
policy, who were undecided whether to throw 
their influence on the side of civil war or peace, 
and who intimated that their activity could be 
purchased by the Minister. 


—In editing Herodotus, books v. and vi. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Mac- 
millan), Dr. Evelyn Abbott has had in view 
chiefly the needs of historical students, and has 
confined himself mostly to such notes and illus- 
trations as conduce to this aim. The novelty 
and value of the work depend chiefly on the 
opinions and illustrations contained in twenty- 
three essays which discuss various histerical 
and chronological cruces, with the acumen, 
research, and sobriety for which Dr. Abbott is 
distinguished. In some cases where no de- 
cision is reached, the editor provides the stu- 
dent with a sufficient apparatus, by collecting 
all the excerpts from original authorities that 
bear on the question. Instances of the ques- 
tions discussed are the period of Pheidon of 
Argos, the relation of Greece to Egypt, and 
the apparently insoluble difficulties connected 
with Herodotus’s narrative of the battle of 
Marathon. The latter essay is illustrated by 
an admirable map, which incidentally displays 
the philosophic suspense of Dr. Abbott’s mind, 
by an interrogation point attached to the spot 
marked ‘Tumulus of the Athenians.” The 
same spirit shows itself in the suggestive re- 
mark, page 301, ‘‘We are as yet quite ignorant 
of the ethnology of those early Mycenians; 
we may call them Danai or Achzans, but 
these names really mean nothing. The 
princes of Mycenz may have dwelt in Myce- 
pe without being Greeks; they may have 
been some Oriental invaders holding the same 
position which the Romans held in Britain, and 
like them leaving traces of their sojourn, 
though they were entirely driven out of the 
country. They may have been Egyptians, as 
Herodotus asserts, and their Kings may have 
been displaced by another alien (Aegean) race 
from Asia Minor, the Pelopids of legend.” 
This sufficiently cautious observation shows a 


slight advance on the complete agnosticism of 
Grote as to the mythical period. 


—In noticing at some length the first volume 
of a translation of Xenophon’s works by Mr. 
H. G. Dakyns (Macmillan), we ventured to say 
that the translator’s style is more vivacious, 
more colored with idiom than that of Xeno- 
phon himself. In method, Mr. Dakyns is a 
disciple of the Master of Balliol, to whom the 
work is dedicated. One cannot help admiring 
the dexterity and vigor that are displayed in 
the subjoined characteristic paragraph from 
the ‘‘ Agesilaus” (p. 271): 

‘“‘The epithets applied to him are significant. 
His relatives found in him a kinsman who was 
more than kind. To his intimates he appeared 
as the friend in need who is a friend indeed. 
To the man who had done him some service, of 
tenacious memory. To the victim of injustice, 
a knight-errant. And to those who had in- 
curred danger by his side, a saviour second 
only to the gods.” 

The first period is here an inference only 
from the text; the rest is certainly extremely 
clever, though the brush is dipped in modern 
colors. While availing himself of the English 
tendency to metaphor, Mr. Dakyns, at rare in- 
tervals, gives us a phrase that wears a gaudy 
or second-hand look compared with the simple 
directness of the Greek. But it would 
percritical to dwell on these few slips in a 
work that is distinguished by spirit, fidelity, 
painstaking scholarship, and a personal enthu- 
siasm which passes beyond the ordinary loyal- 
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ty of the translator, and has left nothing un 
done, in the way of introduction and footnotes, 
to put the reader in possession of facts or theo 
The 
are as praiseworthy and as timely 


ries that bear on the history of its hero. 
maps 
those which accompany Dr. Abbott's * Hero- 
dotus.’. The second volume the 
‘*Hellenica,” books iii.-vii., the *‘ Agesilaus,” 
the ‘‘ Polity of the Athenians,” the ‘* Polity of 
the Lacedwemonians,” and the 
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life in these long novels of Maxwell Grey. The 
jaded reader longs for a Joshua to stay the 
shining of the sun, for an Orpheus to still the 
birds, for a vivisectionist, even, to suppress 
the butterflies and cows. The fact that it is 
all well done is not an offset to its dispiriting 
quantity. The book is dedicated, in a few feel- 
ing words, to Wolcott Balestier, to whose me- 
mory, no doubt, the tender little prefatory po- 
em is also inscribed. 

In Mrs. Deland’s ‘Story of a Child’ we 
learned that Mr. Tommy Dove had come back 
again, and now in her new collection of stories 
we learn why he went away, and we find it 
pleasant reading in fresh fields if not pastures 
new, ‘A Fourth-Class Appointment” in the 
same volume takes us very beguilingly along 
the gently flowing stream of village literature, 
and even gives us some new trophies from those 
much angled-in waters, ‘‘ Elizabeth” is a mi- 
nute and carefully studied portrait of the 
spinster heart (an organ which is certainly 
having its day); and whatever one may say of 
its main motive (the self-denying effort of a 
woman to keep a man faithful to his wife’s 
memory), it is sown with clever sentences. Of 
the two remaining stories there is little to be 
said in tribute. ‘‘At Whose Door” is an in- 
effectual piece of writing, and ‘‘The Face on 
the Wall ” is peculiarly repulsive. 

While John Trevennick was pursuing the 
calling of a smuggler with a yacht and a crew 
and a cave at his command, his story was 
rather an interesting one. Naturally, as the 
repentant and industrious apprentice, half- 
starved in London, he is less striking. The 
wealthy naturalist whose house and specimens 
he saves from burning; the little Irish vagrant 
of catholic tastes, a fighter and an embryo 
artist, whose talent John discovers and who 
later becomes John’s guardian angel; the stern 
father rescued from financial destruction by 
his lately disowned son; the villain in good 
clothes who nearly carries off the girl prize— 
these so-called characters belong to a family of 
great age and persistent type. We knew them 
long ago in the early American novel and the 
Mudie pets of England. Like kind words, they 
can never die, and there must be some one 
who wants to read about them. ‘John Tre- 
vennick’ is a very fair example of its class. 
In spots, even, there flows a fresh breeze over 
the exhausted soil. The book is delightfully 
printed. 

The distinguishing feature of Mr. Sullivan's 
stories is their literary gentlemanliness; they 
are perfectly written, they are truly, strongly, 
and simply thought. Their slenderness is 
nevertheless defined; their strength is carried 
with the lightness born of training. ‘In 
truth, great sorrows are always simple,” it is 
said in one of his stories, and this is the key- 
note to the literary attitude of a writer under 
whose refined treatment the ordinary is not 
commonplace, the extraordinary not forced. If 
Mr. Knightley had written stories, they would 
have been like Mr. Sullivan’s. 

Mr. Boyesen, to our thinking, has never 
made so little unsuccessful a venture upon 
American soil asin his ‘ Social Strugglers.’ His 
story, nominally of a Western family strug- 
gling for social recognition, if not entirely co- 
hesive, is more readable than his former ones; 
his characters are not all burlesque, and there 
is a nearer approach to naturalness at mo- 
ments. So much as to the amelioration of 
some of the author’s weakest points; as to his 
strong ones a more hospitable word may be 
said, His descriptions are, as ever, effective, 
his language unusually varied, and the photo- 
graphs of the Long Island watering-place, of 





the scudding sailboat, and the drag hunt on 
the moors, as well as those of the avenues and 
slums of New York, are strikingly explicit. 
His horses and dogs are loveworthy, and the 
poetic end of his pencil makes very pretty 
work of his gleams of landscape. It is his hu- 
mor, his ‘‘ galumphing” humor, which strikes a 
chill to the heart and sends one, as to a genial 
refuge, to his cynicism. A thinly disguised 
Southampton is the scene of the story, and Mr. 
Boyesen has had the graceful fancy to change 
Shinnecock into Cockroach. 

The subject of Mr. McCarthy's new novel is 
rather out of the common, being the story of a 
man, English by descent, who, returning, after 
a love disappointment in early life, to the 
South American State in which he was born 
—Gloria by name—grows profoundly interest- 
ed in saving it from its enemies at home and 
abroad, and becomes at last its worthy and 
adored dictator. A revolution dethrones him 
and drives him, an exile, to London, where, 
surrounded by a few faithful adherents and 
winning many more, he awaits, amid many 
dangers and dinners, the moment of triumph- 
ant return to Gloria, which takes place on 
the last page. Mr. McCarthy's intelligent 
writing and manly grasp of many subjects are 
no surprise. The easy familiarity with Eng- 
lish men and English politics gives a certain 
swing of assurance to his most improbable 
scenes. The book seems, however, to have 
been painfully affected by the English three- 
volume habit, for it is profusely padded with 
repetition of phrase and with irrelevant inci- 
dent. There are minor contradictions, too, 
such as we meet in Thackeray, but which do 
not necessarily make a Thackeray; for exam- 
ple, calling Captain Sarrasin’s eyes ‘dark 
brown” on page 122, ‘‘ mild blue” on page 127, 
and ‘‘gray” on page 161. As the book deals 
with South American affairs, and there is an 
American duchess among the characters, there 
is no lack of the chance which the Briton madly 
loves of bringing in Americanisms. Thus, Buf- 
falo Bill and Red Shirt, a Sioux chief, pause in 
their wild flight at the Wild West Show in 
London to claim acquaintance with the gallant 
Captain of the tri-colored eyes, and Col. Cody 
remarks: ‘‘ Why, Captain, you don’t come out 
our way in the West as often as you used to 
do.” Then the duchess says that the dictator 
‘as an all-around man is first-class”; however, 
as if to show how easy Anglicizes the head 
that wears a coronet, she speaks of her native 
land as ‘‘the States.” Much must be forgiven 
to the English novelist who recognizes that 
there is a difference between North and South 
America, yet it seems wonderful, even in a 
novel, that a Spanish American assassin should 
assume as disguise the name of ‘‘a professor 
from Denver and Sacramento.” About the 
dictator himself, John Ericson, hangs a rosy 
cloud of incense burned by such other charac- 
ters in the book as are not occupied with 
crime. They include politicians, diplomats, 
and scientists, ardent young secretaries, sol- 
diers, and women. The conquering heroine is 
an unconventional young person, with a dog 
and a father. 

Each of Bessie Chandler’s stories contains a 
real idea, a real incident, or a real situation. 
That the slighter sort of magazine story should 
have any contents is meritorious, even if the 
contents be not of the most solid description. 
These are humorously written with a light, di- 
rect touch that makes them agreeable reading 
of their kind. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz is unquestionably a ge- 
nius and one of the novelists of the world. His 
‘Fire and Sword’ and ‘ Deluge’ showed his 





power as a writer of historical romance in the 
largest sense of the term. The reading public 
fell upon these works when they were first 
translated into English by Jeremiah Curtin a 
few years ago, and hailed their author as a 
new Dumas. To-day, it appears, he is also 
a Turgeneff, a Tolstoi, a Balzac, and something 
besides, different from any one of these—a 
something which we can only call a Sienkie- 
wicz, a nante henceforth to be its own and only 
description. He pictured battles in his other 
books; here, with equal power, he takes us into 
the very thick of the fight in the soul of a man. 
His historic books were defaced by an over- 
plus of horrors, and his chronicle of a soul 
gives us the very seamiest side of life’s experi- 
ences. Both plainly were written for a public 
not Anglo-Saxon, and both indubitably need 
that excuse. Moreover, for many readers the 
excuse will not avail to justify the book. For 
them it was not written. ‘Without Dogma’ 
is the diary of a pessimist—a sceptic, an 
analyst, and, of course, an egoist; a man to 
whom the words ‘‘I do not know ” constitute 
the tragedy of the human mind; a sceptic even 
of his own scepticism. These phrases bring 
Hamlet to mind, and Leon Ploszowski has much 
in his composition of the royal Dane, even as 
Sienkiewicz himseif is penetrated with Shak- 
spere’s influence. ‘‘ Nowhere,” says Leon, ‘is 
ability so much wasted as on Slav soil”; he is 
himself a victim to ‘‘ limproductivité Slave” 
—a ‘genius without portfolio,” ‘ with a ten- 
dency to philosophize away his ability and his 
life,” ‘‘ floating in mid-air because not support- 
ed by any dogma either social or religious.” 
The Slav tendency towards mysticism, how- 
ever, tinges his philosophy. He observes, for 
example, the regulations of the Church, saying 
that this would be hypocritical if instead of 
the ‘‘I do not know,” he could say ‘tI know 
there is nothing.” ‘‘ Our scepticism,” he adds, 
‘is not an open negation; it israther a sorrow- 
ful, anxious suspicion that perhaps there is no- 
thing.” The fatal habit of pausing to philoso- 
phize keeps him back from happiness at the 
moment when he has adopted a creed, the love 
of Aniela, ‘‘that little dogma of. mine with 
long eyelashes”; too late, after she has mar- 
ried another man, he finds how irresistible the 
power of suchadogma may be. From this 
time on, his creed and his life are terribly defi- 
nite. His one idea is to win the woman back. 
Only the sight of her suffering checks him 
from time to time, and only her spiritual sim- 
plicity saves them for the more dignified 
tragedy of death. The awful candor of Leon’s 
self-analysis takes the breath away, like all 
true pictures of mortal weakness. Only now 
and then has literature afforded such a smit- 
ing appeal to human consciousness as in this 
remarkable book. 


The United States, with an Excursion into 
Mexico: Handbook for Travellers. Edited 
by Karl Baedeker, Leipzig. New York: 
Scribners. 1893. 12mo, pp. 994516, maps 
and plans 39. 

Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States and Canada, 1893. Appletons. 
12mo, pp. 616, plates 28, maps and plans 31. 

THE above books are general guides, and are 

addressed rather to the foreign visitor than to 

the native. The appearance of an American 

‘* Baedeker * marks an epoch in our history as 

supplying evidence that European tourists 

have become numerically of importance in this 
country. Baedeker’s ‘United States’ main 
tains the high reputation which his European 
guide-books have established. Although cover- 
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ing an area many times larger than any other 
of this series, it is wonderfully accurate and 
detailed. The writer, Mr. James F. Muirhead, 
has evidently not allowed himself to be swamp 
ed by a mass of matters of little moment for 
the traveller, but has carefully selected points 
of interest and has treated them with all 
the fulness of detail that could be desired. 
The few pages added about Mexico, however, 
seem perfunctorily done, and reveal inaccura 
eles, 


Both this work and ‘ Appleton’ are most ex- 


cellent general guides. It is astonishing to 
note the extent and accuracy of the informa- 
tion collected and presented between their 


covers. This is particularly the case with 
‘Baedeker,’ which, while apparently covering 
the ground as broadly as ‘ Appleton,’ contains 
vastly more detail regarding localities. It 
opens with a series of short chapters upon sub- 
jects of special interest to foreign visitors, such 
as money, custom-house, railways, hotels, res- 
taurants, physiography, history, constitution 
and government, fine arts, sports, ete., in which 
a vast amount of information is condensed into 
comparatively little space. The first part of 
this matter is evidently written by an English- 
man, and is especially addressed to his country- 
men. Everywhere between the lines one can 
clearly see that the writer appreciates and is 
trying to correct the weaknesses and preju- 
dices of his countrymen. Thus he says under 
the head of ‘‘General Hints”: 

‘The first requisite for the enjoyment of a 
tour in the United States is an.absence of pre- 
judice and a willingness to accommodate one’s 
self to the customs of the country. If the 
traveller exercises a little patience, he will find 
that ways which strike him as unreasonable, 
or even disagreeable, are more suitable to the 
environment than those of his own home 
would be. He should at the outset reconcile 
himself to the absence of deference or servility 
on the part of those he considers his social in- 
feriors; but if ready himself to be courteous 
and on a footing of equality, he will seldom 
meet any real impoliteness.” 

This is excellent advice from an Englishman 
to Englishmen. Elsewhere he further exhorts 
the visitor ‘‘to disabuse himself of the idea 
that laxity in the observance of social forms 
will be less objectionable in one country than 
the other, . but good manners will no- 
where be at a discount.” The latter item of 
information is very suggestive of the progress 
made by the American people in civilization, 
and is of infinite value to the average English 
tourist. Another item of information is ‘‘ that 
travelling is now as safe as in the most civiliz- 
ed parts of Europe, and the carrying of arms, 
which indeed is forbidden in many States, is as 
unnecessary here as there.” 

It may be said in general, 
two books, that ‘Appleton’ is more general- 
ized, and therefore is in some respects prefera- 
ble as a companion upon continuous journeys, 
while ‘ Baedeker’ gives fuller information re- 
garding localities, and is, therefore, preferable 
for use at stopping-places. Thus, in * Apple- 


concerning these | 





tons’ Guide,’ the Adirondack region is describ- | 
ed and the routes through it outlined brietly 


in three pages, while *Baedeker’ devotes to 
it fourteen pages, mainly of fine type, which 
not only give : the 
region, but take up the various resorts scat 
tered through it in detail, describing them and 
outlining the excursions to be made from each. 
Similarly with Yellowstone Park, to which 
‘Appleton’ devotes less than five pages, as 
contrasted with ten pages in * Baedeker,’ the 
difference in space being caused by the greater 
amount of details in the latter work. A note- 
worthy feature of ‘ Appleton’ is an appendix 


a general description of 


The Nation. 





concerning the World's Fair, which will doubt 
less receive a welcome 

In making general guide-books, one great 
difficulty to be overcome is in the selection of 
subjects to be treated, and in this matter both 
books seem to have succeeded admirably in se- | 
lecting the important things and discarding the | 
minor ones. In comparing the tables of con 
tents of the two works, there seems to be no 
the 
advantage, if anywhere, iv the direction of 


special difference in the subjects treated, 


greater fulness of mention being on the side of 
* Boedeker.’ 
in both books are excellent, being compiled 
the latest best available sources 
The plans of cities in ‘ Baedeker’ be 
clearer if the names of streets were printed 


As a rule, the maps and plans | 
from and 
would 


more compactly and were repeated less fre 
In this book the maps of Mt. Desert, 
the Yosemite, and Yellowstone Park are spe 


quently. 


cially to be commended. In ‘ Appleton’ we 
note that the old map of the Yellowstone Park 
made by the Hayden Survey in 1871 has been 


reproduced verbatim, with all its errors, al 
though vastly better maps have been prepared 
since that time. The map of the White Moun 
tains in this book is also very inferior, and that 
of the Adirondacks is by no means up to the 
state of our present knowledge. 

In Europe the guide-book is a recognized ne 
cessity for the traveller. 
too often assumed by the American traveller 
that 
needs no aid; but a perusal of either of these 
books will be sufficient to demonstrate to even 
the most experienced traveller that there are 


In this country it is 


he knows all about his continent and 


many things to be learned from it about his 
own country, and that its use will add greatly 
to his pleasure in travelling, simply by sug 


gesting countless objects of interest which 
would otherwise be overlooked 
Appletons Guide-book to Alaska and the 
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By Eliza Ruhamah Scid 
Appleton & Co yt 
pp. S$vo, maps and illustrations. 
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A SATISFACTORY guide-book for the tourist in 
southeastern Alaska has long been a desidera 


tum. which 
represent a very imperfect knowledge of the 


ot 


Numerous books exist, m 


ost « 


region even from the tourist f 


while their illustrations 


point of view, 

cases have 

f the ha 

neyed photographs which are sold along 
the startling 

the broadsides issued by passenger agents. The 


in most 


been chiefly process-reproductions k 


the 


route, or woodeuts which adorn 


best of the previous books was that written by 





which she bas observed in the matt: f acljex 
tives. 
So far as matters of fact ar neerned, sucl 
| errors as we have observed are ve few and 
of trifling importance The criticisms whict 
seem called for are addressed to the publishers 
rather than the author. The maps are we 


executed, but the general map of Alaska was 
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Miss Scidmore herself, now out of print, and 
both publishers and public are to be congratu 
lated that she has f d gth oppor 


tunity to prepare the present very satisfactory 


nN 
oun 


stren and 
volume. 


The book contains 


a preliminary chapter on 
the Puget Sound country and a brief sup; 
mentary account of western Alaska, but is 
mainly devoted to the region between the 
Queen Charlotte Islands and Mt. St. Elias. It 
is prepared in the usual guide-book form, but 
it would be less than justice not to point out 
that the text contains much more than the in 
formation usually furnished even by the best 
class of guide-books. Miss Scidmore has writ 
ten out of the Iness much personal exypx 
rience joined to painstaking researcl d has 
spared no labor to bring he acts into har 
mony Ww th tl € ates nw un at i sthonet } 
servations. Her a unt is writte ar 
and sprightly stvle w I tuallv makes this 
guide-book very agreeable reading, and we 
note with apprecia the model self-restraint 


evidently not prepared for this book, as . 
not up to date in all respects, geogray i 
ly, but preserves an antiquated and ina 
rate nomenclature, not arreeing with that 
the text, and contains many errors of sp. 
Which ordinary care would have av ‘ I 
| a future edition, which v n bts bee 
called for, this map should be replaced t 
in harmony with the text and caref v 
as to its data. We think, also, that an index 
would greatly add to the usefulness and conv: 
nience of the work, which therwis s 
tionally complete and credit to those 
cerned in its preparati 
Practical Lawn 7 s By s Dw 
Harper & Bros ‘ 
IT is to-day an open quest whet] 
of lawn tennis is holdiz ts ow? this 
trv or is losing ground. In 1 and it is 
doubtedly suffering from t} mpetit 
yolf, and there is a marked falling off tl 
number of its devotees; but tl r s 
game has as vet made little } ss 
the decreased interest { se tl ! 
must be due tosome ot se It is t 
ly not due to lea line a ’ 
play, for the game is constantly Pov 
and indeed the present v e isa ~ 
considerable improvements that have be 
made in the last few vears 
In his preface Dr. Dwight ves son x 
tracts from a book on t game } . 
IS7T3, when there were few plavers } " 
and none at ail her He also gives ar 
tration of the tennis court at te px 
riod, and, after an examinat these, t 
reader will appreciate the remarkat wes 
that have-taken place in twenty 4 I 
shape of th ts, the height t t 
rackets, the halls, tl i I {ts i 
most of ther f the gar 3 nt 
ferent; and e striking st st , 
f the scientific part of tl : and the g 
jual approach to perfect play \ ampion 
player of to-day makes us strokes that 
Were never dreamed of by Messrs ’ 
Hadow and the otber leading plavers of 
period before Mr. Renshaw i t 
} modern game in ISS], and the veriest tv 
appreciate the “‘ match-plaving va 
| str kes. By the aid Stantaneous phot 
} raphy, Dr. Dwight shows exactly how the bes 
| aADOWn eXponents { the game TAK ! 
} strokes. giving st aSeS Views f the } 
Zinning, ti Thilkadeiit and t é lof the strok 
Any one who has tx the habit atten 
g tennis rnam nts will at t ‘ 
tt v } ities rey duced in these 
pictures, and it is safe sav that nothing has 
vet been published that will prove so useful to 
the beginner an rs. game in be ac 
Q f the 1 nor is it possible 
for the creat mass of plavers to arrive at chan 
pionship form by this anv other process, but 
plavers of every quality will learn somethir 
frem these life-like pictures 
i regard t ! lificult problem of the 
| players’ position on the urt, Dr. Dwight re 
} mmends volleying from a point about mid 
way between the net and the service line, and 


taking ground strokes from about the base 
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the player never, if possible, to be caught be- 
tween the service line and the base line. He 
holds that the severity of all strokes is mainly 
a question of accurate timing, and he would 
avoid the seductive half volley, which the 
rarity of true grass courts renders extra-hazar- 
dous, His method of volleying a lob is so good 
that it may be quoted: ‘‘ Let the head of the 
racket swing well back of the head—in fact, al- 
most down the back—step forward with the 
left foot, and bring the racket down on top of 
the ball.” 





Idle Days in Patagonia. By W. H. paar 
C.M.Z.8. D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 256 
Illustrated. 


AN artist busied at the easel, deepening a 
shadow in one place, sharpening an outline in 
another, or adding a bit of color elsewhere, 
and talking on various matters distantly or but 
suggestively connecied with his painting, pro- 
duces an impression in some respects similar to 
that derived from this book. We are enter- 
tained by a series of monologues, and intensely 
interested in the growth of the picture, while 
the digressive asides serve to bring the details 
into prominence from different points of view. 
A desire to follow the birds that year by year 
pass to and from the southward across the Ar- 
gentine pampas, and the hope of discovering 
others unknown beyond the horizons of their 
nesting-places, led Mr. Hudson to spend a year 
on the Rio Negro, Patagonia. Shipwrecked 
on the coast thirty miles or more from his des- 
tination, he waded ashore, and, leaving the 
vessel to its fate—whatever that may have 
been—began his studies on the plants, birds, and 
other phenomena of the thirsty and comfortless 
sand-dunes and roughened plains that stretch- 
ed away between the ship and human aid. Up 
and down a five or six-mile valley, along the 
stream for nearly forty leagues, with short ex- 
cursions into the scrubby vegetation of the 
gray plains on its borders—this covered but a 
small portion of the little-known region; the 
view is so comprehensive and so skilfully built 
up, however, that this fact is hardly noticed. 
Carelessness with a revolver lodged a bullet in 
Mr. Hudson’s knee, interfered with his plans 
for many weeks, and gave his work something 
of the character of reveries of an idler—whence 
its title. There is less of direct observation in 
it than in its predecessor, on the Pampas, for 
which reason it may not have as much perma- 
nent value, though it is quite as entertaining. 

The monotonous southland is not without at- 
traction. Comparatively it is not rich in spe- 
cies, but the vigorous portrayal of the strug- 
gles of a husbandman indicates a wonderful 
abundance in individuals among nature’s chil- 
dren. The centre of interest is in the birds; 
but the inhabitants (whites and aborigines), zo- 
ology in general, botany, agriculture, soil, and 
climate arenotatall neglected. Naturally many 
things were found that were common in dis- 
tricts nearer the equator. The chapter on bird 
music dwells with delight on the Calandria 
mocking bird, the organ bird, and other song- 
sters of the northward; the music of European 
birds is likened to that of a band limited in 
diversity and range, sweet but tame, and that 
of the South American forests to an orchestra 
of a countless number of varied instruments, 
producing many startling bursts of sound, 
many noises and discords, but also many 
passages infinitely sweet and precious. D»- 
ascribing the music exhausts the supply of ad- 
jectives, yet the author cannot bring himself to 
use the old method of imitating the songs in 
words, because, as he says, one who has never 








heard the song would pu nothing like a cor- 
rect idea of it. After all it seems as if the old 
fashion had an advantage over our author’s 
most enthusiastic description, in that it better 
recalls the sounds to one who has heard them. 
The great resource of the unlettered races for 
identification, shown in their names of the 
creatures, is mimicry of the sounds in the song 
or cry; recording the imitations in words by 
spelling out isa very inadequate device, it is 
true, but it is one to retain until we have a 
better one. 

In treating of eyes and sight in savages, it is 
no doubt correct to say that the eyes of Indians 
are no better than those of whites, quickness 
in the wilds being due to the special training ; 
and that aptitude in tracing game is no assur- 
ance of ability in such work as reading proof. 
In our experience all grades of sight occur in red 
as in white men, bringing about very unequal 
degrees of success in the chase, and making 
‘he is a good hunter” one of the highest com- 
pliments for their lovers that fall from the lips 
of the dusky maidens in prevision of plenty in 
the lodge. ‘‘The high-soaring eagle requires 
to see very far, but the low-flying owl is near- 
sighted. And so on through the whole animal 
world; each kind has sight sufficient to find 
its food and escape from its enemies, and no- 
thing beyond.” In a measure this is true ; 
conversely, however, an eagle which does not 
see so far does not soar so high, but lives more 
like the hawks, and, transmitting the short- 
sightedness, becomes the progenitor of a race 
of low-fliers that owe survival to fittest choice 
of surroundings and habits—each using his 
sight in the best way to find his food and pre- 
serve his life, reckless whether his status is 
that of eagle or hawk or owl. 

As he climbed the bank from the wreck, Mr. 
Hudson was met by the perfume of the eve- 
ning primrose, which furnished him a topic for 
his last chapter—a discourse on perfumes, their 
effects and associations, and on the sense of 
smell, its intellectual and emotional bearings, 
and its rank in comparison with the other 
senses. In general the glimpses of nature are 
not such as are taken by idlers; they are rather 
those of a good observer passing along at a 
moderate rate—not exhaustive, but frequently 





exciting regret that he did not linger. The 
book is delightful. 
Henry Martyn. By GeorgeSmith. With por- 


trait and illustrations. F. H. Revell Co. 
8vo, pp. xii, 580. 
HENRY MARTYN’s biography might very well 
be called the story of a short life. Born in 
1781, he became a chaplain of the East India 
Company in 1805, and died in 1812. Notwith- 
standing this brief career, he was one of the 
great spiritual forces of his age, a man to 
whose influence modern Protestant missions 
are largely due. It was a posthumous influ- 
ence, however, growing out of what he was 
rather than out of what he did. His work was 
mostly that of a scholar, the translating the 
New Testament into Hindustani, Arabic, and 
Persian, and the writing of three tracts in the 
last-named language on the Christian evi- 
dences; for his duties as chaplain, and, it may 
be added, the sentiment of the times, did not 
permit much direct missionary work among 
the natives. But seven years after his death 
his memoir appeared, consisting mainly of ex- 
tracts from his diary and letters, in which a 
remarkable piety was revealed. This was very 
widely read both in England and in this 
country, and speedily took rank with Augus- 





tine’s ‘Confessions’ and David Brainerd’s 
‘Journal’ as a spiritual classic. 

The present volume differs from the original 
work principally in that it gives a large space 
to passages from Martyn’s diary and corre- 
spondence relating to his affection for an Eng- 
lish lady, which his first biographer (wisely, 
we think) had omitted. The extracts from the 
diary also might have been much abbreviated 
to the great advantage of the work, many be- 
ing merely Scriptural quotations and repeti- 
tions, and others, as ‘‘Found my mouth sali- 
vated this morning from calomel,” for instance, 
trivial. The same is true of the long quo- 
tations from Lydia Grenfell’s diary, which have 
but little interest, while one entry about her 
family can have been suffered to appear only 
through inexcusable carelessness. Dr. Smith's 
work, in a word, seems to us too much a piece 
of mere book-making, which we regret the 
more as the story of Martyn’s life told in rea- 
sonable compass might have proved an inspira- 
tion to many a young reader who will not open 
this formidable volume, 

Though what Martyn himself wrote was 
chiefly of a devotional character, he gives 
many graphic pictures of life in India and 
Persia in his day. Especially interesting is 
the account of his long sojourn at Shiraz and 
his friendly intercourse with the learned Mo- 
hammedans of that region, The difference be- 
tween his day and ours is well illustrated by 
the fact that the voyage to India took nearly 
a year, and that Martyn ‘‘ was the only chap- 
lain in a force of 8,000 soldiers, some with 
families, and many female convicts.” 
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Hart, Dr. Ernest. Hypnotism, ‘ae and the New 
Witcheraft. Appletons. $1.25 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. IV. 
Die Wahrheit tiber Emin Pasha. Erster 


ton: Ginn & Co. $1.50. 

Hassan, Vita. 
Teil. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer. | 

Hatton, Joseph. Under the Great Seal. Cassell. $1. 

Hawthorne, Julian. Confessions of a Convict. Phila 
deiphia: R. C. Hartranft. 

Heilprin, Prof. Angelo. The Arctic Problem and Nar 
rative of the Pe ary Relief Expedition. Philadelphia: 
Contemporary Publishing Co. * 


Boston; Ginn 


Some College Verse. 


Bos 


ils 
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Heimburg, W. A Fatal Misunderstanding, and Other | Irving, Washington. The Life and Voyages of Christo chouler, James a as Jefferson. (Makers of Am 
Stories. Worthington Co. phe rColumbus. Condensed ed. Putnams. $1.75 
Hetnemann, A. - Froebel Letters. Boston: Lee & | Keltie, J. Scott. The Partition of Africa. With Twenty » Repudiath n of State Debts 
Shepard. $1. one Maps. London: Edward Stanford 50 
Heurck, Prot. i. Van. The Microscope : Its Construo | Kirkland, Prof. J. H. Horace’s Satires and Epistles ‘ott, Sir Walt iuy Mannering. 2 vols. The Anti 
tion and Bepresment. _ London: Crosby Lockwood & Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, $1.20 is. tob Rey. 2 vola. [Internationa 
Sons: New York: D. Var Nostrand Co. Lavisse, Prof. Ernest, and Rambaud, Pro wt. Alfred. Hts iter dition Boston: Estes & Lauriat; New 
Hinshelwood, A. racer. Through Starlight to Dawn. toire Génerale du [Ve Siecle A nos Jours. Tome r ; ; & Co 
ndon: Gay & Bird. es. Les Origines, 305-1005 Paris: Armand nderland, J he Rible: Ita Ortgin, Growth and 
Hocking, Joseph. The Story of Andrew Fairfax. ‘olin & Cie. Character. Putnams. $1.50 
Ward, Lock, owden & Co. Rowe, LeoS. Die Gemeindefinanzen von Berlin und Van de Wiele, Marguerite Les Freres Van Ostacte 
Hodgkins, Louise M. Milton Lyrics. Boston: Leach, Paris. Jena: Gustav Fischer. Les Artistes Celébrea.| Paris: L'art; New York 
Shewell & Sanborn. 35 cents s Rushforth, G. McN. Latin Historical Inscriptions lus Macmillan, 
Holland, J. G. Arthur Bonnicastle. New ed. Serib trating the History of the Early Empire. Oxford Wiechmann, F.G. Lecture Notes on Theoretical Che 
ners. ‘50 cents, Clarendon Press: New York Macuniiian. mistry. John Wiley & Sona §2.50 
® ] MENCE CE 5. ‘2 ay a _ 
AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. H A | '% H A RR l YS 
d *~. ay 
BARKER’S PHYSICS. Advanced course. 
REMSEN’S CHEMISTRY. 8 courses. This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
’ “ 2 
PacmanD’s Zo0toer. 8 courses. | 100 years the resort of the smartest people in . 
MarrTIN’s HuMAN Bopy. 8 courses. I a ee ae ' = 
WALKER’s Poiticat, Economy. S courses, | London. It is v isited and patronized by all who 
NEWcOMB & HOLDEN’S ASTRONOMY. 2 courses. | love books. London is the great market for ‘t/ 
BESSEY’S BOTANY. 2 courses, | books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
> cabana ae 2 courses. | editions can be had by writing to us. Special FE RB o>. W k } 
30N’S BIOLOGY. s “ Sea a ~ € i Be _ 
collections formed, and fuller information sup or rain OTKCTS, the 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N, Y, | plied than from any other house. Books both Weak 4 nd Debilitated. 


old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
1S IKING TPINIVERS ( readily be supplied at very moderate prices > . 

} } S : readily Pl j I - ’ , 
JOHNS HO KINS | NIV ER ITY Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private Horsford Ss Acid Phosphate 
Collectors. 








m . ost > “ . . 2 > 
The Medical Department of the poe Hop- : = ithout exec ption the Best 
kins University will open October 2, 1893. Cir- i 157 PICcCADILI y, Lonp N, W. Remedy for relieving Mental 


culars and further information can be obtained 
on application to the Registrar of the Univer- KE G A N PAU L, 


TRENCH, and Nervous Exhaustion: and 





sity, Baltimore, Maryland. T RU BNER & C( ).. where the system has become 
COMPLETE COURSE IN ENGLISH. vesineaaii debilitated by disease, it acts as 
LOCKWOOD’S LESSONS IN ENGLISH. $1.25. wAlichere Ai 26. peal Dah esther ae ; 3 
NEWCOMER'S PRACTICAL COURSE IN ENaLIsH | 1 “Olishers, Lmporters, and Booksellers, a general tonic and vitalizer 
COMPOSITION. 90 cents. , : pole ’ . : neeteeebetal 
GENUNG’S HIGH BC eOUE. RHETORIC. (Ready in Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, cf —_ paceman ‘ bot! 
Augt aitording sustenance oO both 
PRAC ICAL ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. LONDON, i 5 
HANDBOOK. OF RHETORICAL ANALY- | Import American Books, brat n and be dy. 
SI 25. Export European Books 7 
; teat - aes oe i ee ale . 
— MANUAL OF  ENGLI ae en Buy Editions Dr. J.C. Wilson, Philade phia, Pa 
PP ag by a, pe on Ropes cf the peices given ; Arrange simultaneous publication for copyright pur | cays: ‘* | haveuseditasa general tonic, 


poses in Great Britain and the United States 


Boston, New York, Chieago, London, and in particular in the debility and 


x cear cesT Rl i ali —D. C. H EATH & CO. cyspep sia of overworked men, with 
UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- saith iiaainieat chat i AE Og 
_« ter Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, satistactorv resuits 


Aumes 1.200 fort shove “as oom, wie Sz, meee | PEDAGO G i c AL B 0 0 KS — 








Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. | ,, — ye 
Bievator. Superior cuisine (table d’hdte or a la carte). Thou that teachest anc *, teachest Descriptive Pamphlet free 
uced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at Send for circulars or « nike r information about the a 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel books already published and those in press to Rumford Chemical Werks, Previdence, & 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- D. C. HEATH & CO. = 
sic, , of i y a Pan ane _—s sosdical BOSTON, NEW YORE . ™ 
care and 8s nurses if desired. Best English an NE ORK, CHICAG - —i ‘ ee 
American references. Illustrated pamphiets sent on | ~7 ye ye Ee . Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 
application. iP ette: rs e buy and s¢ itis of exchange on 
and make Cable Transfers of money to 
ae of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies 






IB A IAN . . also make collections and issue Commer 
° Credit, cial and Travellers’ Credits, avatlable in 

* all parts of the world. 
Assistant Librarian (male) in large library, having a 


wide knowledge of literature, and six years’ experience Brown Brothers & Co. , Bankers 


in library work, desires position as Head Librarian. ’ rT " = : , ‘ 
Terms moderate: Address LIBRARIAN, care Nation. NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. ( ( + “ < \ 
sks LBL _— 

CROSBY’S VIT ALIZED PHOSPHI TES. | 
If vou an isiness, whether wholesale, retail 








From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain and wheat germ : si ns 3, “ aa ius ean 
Is an essential Food to the Brainand Nerves. It contains nothing inju- | Shic® bave to bet It goes without saying that 
rious. Formula on each label. dha sore _ worrigoieg eeu a 
For relief of brain fatigue, nervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, | in: ee 
and night sweats, it is invaluable. 4UBERG 
For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers with such success sila " 


as a curative that now many take it before great mental effort as a / 


of mental and physical exhaustion. . \ Cabinet Letter I ile 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss eae ee a cee Spiadicenmitindiiiias 
. ° - . i es 1 pAUaAce ir band upon 1 lette 
which is often the only cause of disease. ennidaliak chine, Giestien th be x Math aie dpa 
Indorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free . ee ‘ years 
Druggists, or by mail, $1. Prepared only by the /” . VOSOYV ¢ @.. 
Accept no substitute. - THE REFERENCE IS INSTANT. 


Each label has our signature. 





” a Cabinet on 


M | X' T U R E . ran lil x i ( ee yue ns Price List 
The choicest Smoking To- R 
YA L. apc or Amberg File and Index Co., 


bacco experience ¢ ‘O- | 
cco eExpe»rencec —_ pro- | Deane St: Ma Yak 
duce or that money can buy. MARBURG Bros. | ein ide 
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E:ducatonal. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. _ 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


GaaenOL D, N. J. Admits to Smith, Wetoney and 

Vassar on certificate, Gradua’ from the Seminary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art and Music. Home 
care, _ Miss Eu NICE D. SEWALL, , Prin. 


_The Nation. 


‘Sehoot Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, one Tutors, 
ieee” etc., to Colleges, Schools, d Families. 





Mrs. M. J. YounG-FvtrTon, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking ge and those 
wishing a chan: ~ an increased sa should address 
C. B. Ruaa (Palace Hotel Bullding), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnath 0. 








The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


85th and 86th Sts., New York, 


Bingham School (for Boys), Asheville, N.C. 
1793 Established in 1793. 1893 
201at Session beg! ns Sept. 1,1 893. Maj. R. Br NGHAM, Supt. 


Teachers, etc. 
ANTED—A LADY OF EXPERIT- 


ence, competent to instruct two young ladies 
who left school in generel knowledge, in conversation 
and deportment. The family will reside Pag Chicago ill 
November, and expect to travel in California next 
winter. Rull references uired. Address E. A. M., 
567 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LADY WOULD LIKE THE CARE 
of young ladies or misses, either in their own 
bomes or travelling, through the summer. She has a 
North German maid whom she will wish to keep with 
her, who can both speak and teach German. Terms 
reasonable. References exchanged. Address 
HiIRamM OrcuTT, 3 Somerset | St., Boston, Mass. — 











{ er TUTOR.--A HARVARD 
Graduate of experience will prepare boys who ma: 
be in Chi o during ¢ von th h y 
tions to college. Address Mr. H. B. LEARNED, 245 W. Polk 
St. (care Hut House), Chicago, ll., or Mr. FRANK BOLLEs, 
Secretary ot Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE WITH 

boys wishes to take two into her family, and will 

ive them personalcare. Steam and electric cars with- 

n three minutes’ walk, making Boston schools availa- 

ble. Fine air and country sports. Refers to leading 
Boston teachers. Address E. M. P., Brookline, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN (AMERICAN, 19 
ears’ residence abroad) would like to secure 
ey a n French during the summer months; or would 
utor for entrance to a scientific school. No objection 
to travel. Highest possible references. Address R. N., 
Nation office. 


y ced GLISH.—I prepare men to pass the 
admission examinations in Rhetoric and English 
Literature required by Harvard, Yale, and all other 
New ———— colleges. Systematic training in English 

Pompos tion. WALTER SMITH, 12 Weld Hall, Cambridge, 


the marpmeet for the fall examina- 











I 4x TED—A POSITION IN PHI- 

peophy. Be » by a gradinate and Fellow of the Univ. 

of Wis., an D. from Gottingen, Ger. References. 

Pte ee — — Powers, 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 
rian 


N INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 

one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 

Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor- 

ship, beginning June 1. Willing to travel. Address 
Dr. X. B., ¢ care Nation. 








STUDENT OF THE FOHNS HOP- 
kins University wishes to secure a position to teach 
Chemistry and Physics during the coming session. 
Several years’ experience in teaching. Address 
FRANK SUTER, A.M., Alexandria, \ Virginia. 


UTORING during the summer vacation 

to clear conditions on examinations for admission 
to college, or in less advanced work. H. H. BAKER 
(A.B., Harvard, 1891), Newton St., Brookline, Mass. 


HE CHAIR OF PURE MATHEMA- 

tics, State University of Nebraska, is vacant. Ap- 
plicants should be qualified to take the full professor- 
ship. a Address ‘THE CHANCELLOR, Lincoln, Nebraska. — ay 


Ef ARVARD GRADUATE (90) WOL ‘LD 
tutor one or more boys during the vacation—any- 
where, pterem 
FE, H. Brooks, 52 Weld Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


[ JTANTED BY A VALE GRADUATE 
—A position as Tutor for the summer. Appl to 
DERBY ROGERS, 14 West 12th St., New Yor 


Cs W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 

















MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 

colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM CoyYRIERE, 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


‘CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER'S’ 
ency. peta and best knows in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 8 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 





is valuable in pr rtion to its 
An Ag ency influence. If . ; i merely t cu it 
UW I 


of vacancies and is somethin 
tells you about them that is ask recom- 


mend a teacher and recom- 
mends you, that is more, Ours } pelt 3 


BARDEEN, pe dares N. Y. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPCRTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York, 


Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble 
and save money by sending all orders for both 


Foreign and American Books 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all Books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 


SUMMER READING. 


TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol- 
umes, sewed, at 50c.; good print and paper. Real 
books, not “printed matter for immediate con- 
sumption,” 

Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 





LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scaree, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Books Bought. 


If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, call at our store. We eee, without exception, 
the largest c collection of Old Books in America, all ar- 
ranged rtments. Any person having the time to 
spare iy on ectly weloome 00 call and examine our 
stock of two to three h ee hy thousand volumes, with- 
out feeling under the slightest obligations to purchase. 


Leary s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South gth Street, 
(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


F RENC BOOKS. ~o seaggell' of 


French desirin oo 
literature will e plea- 
MANS CHOISIS SERIES. 60 cents vol., 


sure in reading our RO- 
and CONTES 
CHOISIS SERIES, 25cents vol. Each a masterpiece and 
by a well-known author. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


List sent on application. 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), New York. 











School sei 


EPTEMBER on her y' CL S/!— Teacher 

of Science, OW ont $1,600; teacher 

Mathematics, same, $ eooe Mitts pain and Gymnas- 

Soa, 21, a Folenee in Academy, $1,200; 2 Directors of 

1,200 $1,500; Drawing and Commercial 

aa ink SSceeal boys’ school, n§700 and home. We 

are asked to recommend candidates for each of the 

above and many others. Address C.J. ALBERT, Mana- 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Edwin Booth. 
Lawrence Barrett. 


Imperial Panel Photos, on heavy bb mounts, 14x17. 
Price, $3.00 each. Also C Sabinet Photos. For sale by 
T F, GUTEKUNST CO., 712 Arch St., Philada. 





OARD,.— VISITORS TO CHICAGO 
will find first-class accommodations in a quiet and 
healthy location near the Ex tion. References. 
Address Mrs. Cummines, 4529 Ellis 4 Ave. 
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Charles Evbert Craddock 


begins a striking Serial Story 


HIS VANISHED STAR 


in the 


JULY ATLANTIC. 


The number contains also 


Within the Heart. 
throp. 

In the Heart of the Summer. 
Thomas. 

Admiral Lord Exmouth. A. 7. Mahan. 

Passports, Police, and Post Office in Rus- 
sia. Jsabel F. Hapgood. 

A General Election: Right and Wrong in 
Politics. Sir Edward Strachey. 

The Chase of Saint Castin. Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. 

Governor Morton and the Sons of Liberty. 
William Dudley Foulke. 

Studies in the Correspondence of Petrarch. 
I. Harriet Waters Preston and Louise 
Dodge. 

Problems of Presumptive Proof. 
W. Clarke. 

If Public Libraries, why not Public Muse- 
ums? Edward S. Morse. 





George Parsons La- 


Edith M. 


James 


35 cents a number; $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


We will buy for cash at any time entire Libraries 
or smaller lots of valuable books or choice editions. 
Address, or call at either store. 


D. D. MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


74 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
St. Paul, Minn.’ 
Catalogues of our publications for the asking. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books. ents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s prt ish Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A lar, arge assortment always on hand, and 
new _ recelved from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 














issu 

FRENCH LIBRARIES, COLLEGES, and the 
Books, | Mesavtisien enone 
Seale hg 
0 ‘ 

GENERAL CALs. Catalogues sent free. 

FOREIGN BRENTANO’S, 
LITERATURE. ' 31 union Square, New York. 





ya Editions.—‘ Madame D’ Arblay’s Dia- 
ry,’ Prescott’ 8 * Mexico,’ ‘ Peru,’ ‘Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, Macaulay’ 's ‘ History of England 
PRaTT, 155 6th Ave., N. Y. 





Foreign Books. © odicals foals Raucbnitetritisy au 


talogues on la 
cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Feament St., Bosto 


je ae cee TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 








bers, Vols., and sets of the Nation. Address with 

lists, ‘A. S. CLARK, 84 Park Row, N. Y. Ci ty. 
B AC K numbers and sets of all mqgentnee. For price, 
state wants to pt aii XCHANGE, Schoha- 


rie, N. Y. 
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ALLEN 8. ruhK Ludhiana whbacevetieaneumee 257 Brostwa, JAMES &. FITCH. ........ccess : Yonkers, N. Y CHAS. A. OSMUN 13 Seventh Ave 
BE SO Bes EME ro cccncckcscecwevacess East Orange, N ‘d Dr. ROBERT N, FLAG ‘ Yonkers, N. ¥ PHOs, S.ORMISLON > Nassau st. 
Fy et ALEXANDER. ......ccccccsces 203 Broadway WILLIAM F. FLU HRER, M.D. .A7¥ Fifth Ave FRANKLIN M. OLDS Newark, \ 
CHAS. L. ANDREWS....... see 208 Broadway Mrs. JULIA BRB. FLAGG Yonkers, N.Y PHILLIPS PHOENIX He & 2. Oo. N.Y 
LAWRENCE Ww. AHRENS. ceateeine 5 Liberty Street | StILLMAN GRAY : .w85 Lenox Ave DAVID P. PARKHURSI Bs) Be Ave, Newark 
EUGENE KELLY AUSTIN. 55 West 33d Street | Miss JANET W. FLAWG...... ..... Yonkers, N. Y OTIS F. PRESB! : thgtom, 1), ¢ 
EY MEMMED yp tccnanivcsses chvveseseveses 80 Broadway | ROBERT M. GALLAWAY........ 40 Wall St Publisher Public Opd ' shingion, 0. ¢ 
Mrs. MARY F. BARNEY Kingsbridge, N. ¥. THEODORE GOLDSMITH ...111 Fulten st FLORENCE & PILLSBURY 1 2 Madison Ave 
ELIZABETH A. BERNI ARDT ; .E. GRANT . 7 West 42d St. Mrs. KE. A. PEASI LOL Weat Ted St 
MARSHAL BARBE . Mrs. F. E. GRANT.... wee ; 23 East 65:h St CHARLES G. PEASE, WD LOL Wese 72a st 
EAD DIERG. ....cccescecccsscccsvccooccce 5G Veuns Banees FLOYD GRANT ; 1516 Broadway ALFRED A, PECK 1S Liberty St. 
JAS, WILTON BROOKS..............+5. 70 South Street FREEMAN C. GOFFE : New Rochelle, N.Y GEORGE W. PANCOAST ixth National Rank 
J. ROMAINE BROWN...... Biseseees 5Y West 33d Street | SHEPARD D. GILBERT 7 Salem, Mass Mrs. ©. L. PIF RCH iverside. Conn 
WM. D LAVAN BALDWIN..... .... Yonkers. N.Y. HENRY W. GRIMWOOD. .* The Chelsea * WALTER BR. PEET Station “"M N. Y. Clty 
WM. HENKY BALDWIN.... .........0..: Yonkers, N.Y. | EDNA W. GRIWWOUD., ine ...."* The Chelsea" | Dr. SAFFORD G. PERRY in} West Sith St 
LD W, BICKE RTON, M. D. ..--- eh Zl W. S2d Street ABRAHAM GARRISON... ..60 John St Rev. MADISON C. PETERS Hoth St. and Pouleward 
Wis B, BOE Ds. 6. a ccaccsseccseccccvcccvcces 146 Broadway | MIRIAM M. GREELEY .... Sherman Square Hotel | CLAYTON P ATT i ph xchange Place 
JAMES A. BLANCHARD, 4.D...... -Fort Hamilton | CHAKLES G¢ ad EAR, Jr. .16 Beekman St J. TREDWELL RICHARDS S William st 
ANNAL. BAR STOR Pidasciavenssaaasede 359 Lexington Ave | SAMUELG 120 Broadway Dr. HENRY N READ 3¥ Clinton St, Bkiyn 
CHAS. E. SORESIOI. bo coccccccocess lith Ward Bank, N. Y. LEWIS GREG eR Y Irvington ISAAC READ... ss Wall st 
Miss HAKRIET te BULLER Plas caackoeenes Yonkers, N. . 2 Mrs. EMMA LOUISE HARDEN Riverdale, \. Y H. K- ESING ov Pre t St 
Miss . oot! ME, BUTLER, ... 0000000 ceccens Yonkers, N. Y. | GUSTAV i PERG ‘ 443-5 Broadway | CHARLES REED Yor Ke rs, N.Y 
H. E. Sahil I a a 52 West 53d St. | Mra. S. L. HUE 150 West Jvth St ELIZABETH ALICE RAI trook lyn 
TilBODOIE H. BABCOCK, 285 en tf Dr. EVERITT ASBROW CK 3869 Ninth St., Brooklyn | GEO. W.) RICHARDSON, WD 1 } aol rth 

GEO. BASHFORD.... .. Yonkers, N. JOBE. HEDGES . : 111 Broad way JOHN RENEHAN ; Past 
Mrs. DA W. BU "REE Saedegacencheceken 133 West 57th st WM. H. HELM, M. D...... Sing Sing, N. Y WILLIAM H. Ross 11 West ! 
JANE C. BAKER PSS Chew deckeouese ace 129 West llth St. THOMAS HO¢ IKE a ’ 4 Warren St FREDK A. RUMP lersey Clitw Heights 
Mrs. ANNA C, BURDSALL....... .129 West 74th St. | FREDERICK W. HOLLS....... Yonkers, N.Y ANNA RB. ROGERS 14 Went 
Miss aes BU RDSALL.. L120 West 74th St. HENRY HIL 7 RGH 206 Broadway CHAS, P. ROGERS ssw 
GEO. A. BEGRY...........-.... 2 Sands St., B’klyn | J. A. HODGE, ’ $2 Nassau St W. VAN NORDEN ROSEDALI ima BR 
WM. REYNOLDS BROWN................. 146 Broadway | Miss GR. AC EC. HEDGES 830 West 36th St Mrs. ANNA RIECK vs Bas 
pout. @ & 4 cee Sing Sing, N. Y. Mrs, z HEDGES.... ve 3Y West 86th St. |] MER WIN RUSHMORE 40 Court 
MARY BRR iibe co ccc cccvecnscsccccsccccs 129 West llth St. | kev. Fe HOLMES ; Mt. Vernon, N.Y. | JAMES B RYAN OST Quincy Nt 
SER | 5 ere 202 Sands St., B’klyn JOHN. _ ; 80 Broadway ROKRT. SR t DD : 
Mrs, ue RROW 103 Wilson St., b’klvn | HENRY HOSFORD. a ; 26 Cedar St WM. E. ROCK Voop nelewe 
Mis8 BELLE. BOVEB..............0ecccees 71 East -4th St. FRANK R. HOUGHTON.. wee 145 Broadway HENRY L. ROGERS vt 
ANDREW D. BL Hopson pucstwes catuens 155 William st. H. B. HENSON - 105 Proadway BRADFORD RHODES is Wil 
WRAIE. C. BISTOP. ....cccccsccescesccvevces 38 Park Row | HENRY F. HERKNER..... , 27” Fronc St. | JAS. A. RICH 4 West Ssth 
HAROLD BROWN. Sach dias Yonkers, N. Y. | EDGAR F. HAVILAND..... 500 West 424 St. | HENRY ROSENBERG 444 Broadway 
WM, ALLEN BUTLER..... Yonkers, N. Y. | WILLIAM B. How LAND aan Clinton Hall | J. W. Fo RUTTENRER Newbureh 
CHAS. HENRY BUTLER.... eee N. ¥. | GEORGE C. HOLT........ a “Spuyten “Duyvil, N.Y. | WALES F. SEVERANCI IYO Broadway 
Mrs. MARCIA F, BUTLER Toaherare ¥ J. B. HiNDS .......... i77 New York Avenue, #’klyn | GEO. J. STENGEI Yonkers N. \ 
Gen. LEWIS T. BARNEY iacuxttness sus a ennee WM. H. HIGBEE.. ‘ 20 East 24th st Mss MAKY A. SM'TH i Classon Ave, Bkivn , 
EDWARD N. BUNOE............0-..0. “Times” Raiding WILLIAM HALLOCK ° : “lines” Building | HORACE H. SMITH Warren S 
Prof. CHARLES B. BRUSH.............. Hoboken, N. J. | Miss HARRIET HALL.. ..eesee- Morristown, N. J. | ALBERT SPUERCKE 107 Bast L4th St 
ERNEST BENGER. .............ccceeceeese 153 Broadway | JOSEPH HALLOCK tant “Times” Building | Mra. ANNAS. SMITH 136 Classon Ave . Bklyn 
HENRY R. BIBEMAN........c.ccccccscces 111 Broadway | ALBERT FE. HAMILTON Kisandwusts 26 Cedar St LUIS FL SASS, MD W. Svth st 
PAS OR Qo AVE 3 are 47 White Street | CHESTER HUNTINGTON Flushing, L. I Mrs. J SEPHINE M. Si RIBN} Chicas il 
EDWARD BURR, U.S. A............ e.ss-..-NOPFfOlk, Va. | J. ALBERT a, M.D Fost: rdale, Sullivan Co FRANK SEAMAN Yonkers, N.Y 
Ng =a I ta navccnediesas - Yonkers, N. Y. | FRANK D. HU! san .. 76 Fifth Avenue 1 47 Exchange Place 
Dr. ARCH. M. C » «Se Mt. Vernon, N. Y. | ELIZA M. JE VNINGS Grown Farms, Conn. Wali st 
BR. BR OOUTANT, M. D........... Tarrytown, N.Y. | JOHN JARDINE...... Yonkers, N.Y. The ** Nevada 
G, HOW ABD cH AMBERLATN, aaee Yonkers, N. Y. | ALFRED JONES Yonkers, N. Y. 4 West hs 
PO, e Oe | > reece err oe 66 Wall st. Mrs. AL EXENA M. JOHNSON Maatson, N. J N : roa lwar 
CO TNOMERY H. CLARENON ....c-c0sss . 44 Wall St. w. JOHNSTON.. Pou hkeepsie, N. ¥ lt Broadway 
ee JR. aad rER.. .227 East 30th St, FRANK S. JONES f i 7¥ Front St. s Park Khow 
= ORES eon guadeddiléeban 261 Broadway JOHN H. KEELER.... Shawne’ Yonkers, N. Y. Yonkers, N.Y 

s. es C. 2 ees ae 322 West 57th St. BOUDINOT KEITH rend 111 Broadway “ing Sing. N.Y 

Miss DEA Tp CHMIOUME. ...ccccvcccccee 15 East 65th St | WARREN G. KIMBALL 253 Monroe St,, B’klyn ISEN 24 Fligabeth St 
Wish CALDWELL. ......cccoccccccccces 3 Park Row | HERMAN F. KUDLICH 56 West 17th St. i Vest 1 St 
Mrs. EMILY L. COLLINS................. “The Chelsea” | GORGE .C. KOBBt . i4 Wall st s ast (th St 
CHARLES H. COFFIN................ ...13 Astor Place | ALEX. bP. W. KINNAN : 59 West Sid St. est ti st 
EE EE Sere ccanendad-enevewccnns 77 West 126th St. are. Cc. O. M. KINNAN 50 West 35d St WW es th St 
FRANCIS M. COLEMAN........... 515 West End Ave. | A. KITTREDGE 7s Reade Norfolk, n 
( ig 4). 1 > Seer . 54 Broad Street tios’ AK ABELL A KETCHiM 359 Lexington en ‘ rsev City 
FRANCIS J. COGSWELL............05. Mt. Vernon, N. Y, W. S. LYON seus = Li Old Slip \ Kers, N.Y 
Miss MARY CAMPBELLE................ Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Mrs. M. D. LANDON ‘ 208 West End Ave. a ay and th St 
LP ee PT 6 ree 44 Wall Street FRANK LORD.... ‘ “Jersey City, N. J. ROBE? 14 toe, N 
GEORGE M. ¢ “6h ocursgods ka nianeaein teem 50 Wall Street | CHAS. H. LELAND . 14 Exchange Place Mrs. EMM n w I s 4 Ww est tia st 
WH. B, CBee acces csc cccctvee llth Ward Frank, N. Y, JAMES V. LAWRENCE . Yonkers, N.Y Prof. * Rs N Ithaca, N.Y 
EDWIN W, ¢ MUGGMSEALL...;..2.0.0c00ss 120 Broadway | WM. FRED. LAWRENCE Yonkers, N.Y W. B, TIBN! TS Vhite Plains, N.Y 
Ve ADoD errr 120 Broadway | WALTER S. LOGAN 5S William St RERTHA E THURSTON 45 West }25th St 
FREDERICK 8. COOK ........... Lowe rre Station, N, Y. Mrs. F. E. LAWRENCE 171 Broadway H AML TON } MPKINS Zl Rroadway 
WARREN A. CONOVER ee 324 West 19th’ St. WALTER W. LAW... Yonkers, N.Y ‘REN W. TCE 247 Weat 123th st 
FRANK E. CONOVER.............+-+: -324 West 19th St. | THEO. H. LEE 86 Trinity Place 1 KR TURNER 68 Liberty st 
GEO, W. CORLISS. ene = ..45 William St. HENRY M. LEIP ZIGE R 24 Fast 50th st IOHNC.VA ‘ N} Houston St 
pi Bo * eee .7 Bowling Green » W. H. LEF# ete ELL Long Isla nd 'B ank, Brooklyn Mrs. CL AR AM. \ ‘A NiIN Yonkers, N.Y 
i OS aio. re 35 Wall St. FR: ANCIS E. LEUPP Washington, D. + EDWARD WLVA NTIN Yonkers, N. ¥ 
Mrs. ANNA a — Lud cons beandwae bas Montclair, N N J. FRED. LOC nwo. Dp Washington Heights mT 348 Broadway 
pS Aa 4 re eee 15 Fon Ss. LocCKWooD San Antonio. Tex | ANT ONY VON KI i i? Whitest 
TH S. H. COTHELL EMMA B. Lot pens AC San Remo Hotel | 1 EN. VERMILYA i107 Temple Court 
ALBERT M. CURRY, M.D..... 493 Classon Ave. kiya Mrs. ISABELLA 8S. LOV . LAND 1048 cifth Ave. JOS SP H F. \ El + 20 West 23d St. 
ecg E. CL i * 184 Clinton St. B’klyn | Col. FRANK (. 7 )VELAND $96 Canal St : W. WALL« “) West 124th St 
SOR errr cre 8S West 20th St. | WM. H. MAC KEY. ees 47 Exchange Place M. WEI 143 Liberty St 
BS ee Pelham Manor | TIMOTHY J. MARTIN wS4 Fifth Ave WILLMANN 13 Grove St 
Cc. R. DIMOND.. ....119 Peari St. W. R. H. MARTIN Broadway and P rince S'. \ WALI 7¥2 Sixth Ave. 
ROBERT DID id D : arborough, N. Y. | ALBERT E. MARSHLA BD, DeKalb, cor. Ryerson, B’k yu wh FL WORTH levelan ft, « 
Fo a! eee 45 William St. | JOSEPH J. MacK&« we 24 Rast 42d St WARING Yonkers, N.Y 
E. MANNING DEFREG Wc cccsncuatocereen 41 Maiden Lane | FRANK B. MARTIN 97 Water St Lts WiGH V20 West 180th St. 
A. B. DEFRECE... 203 Broadway | PAYSON MERRILL Lil Broadway ES FLW ATE Liv Pearl st 
JOHN H. DITMAS............. Long Island Bank, }’klyn | Col. EDWIN A. McALPIN. Sing Sing; N. ¥ ! SWI ‘ Superior Court 
B. FRANKLIN ‘be FRECE 1673 Broudw ay | JOHN H. McC 1 URE, 5S Dey st. | SON 40 Wall st 
HOSUGI A SOMMNIME oo. vise cus asccecgsetarchest 66 Wall St. | P. F. MCBREE 61 Beekman Sc. | IAM H. WESTON, M io0 West 22d St. 
Mrs. SOPHIA DEFRE CE Hotel Lincoln, N. Y. | WM. McC ARROLI 16 Spruce St CIS M. WEEKS Mott Ave. and 1¢ a3d Mt 
R, CLARENCE DORSETT AR I Pr - 7 Nassau St. FREDERICK J. MYERS Havremeyer Bl ig. WALKER 11 Old Slip 
po BOE eee ....e... 171 Broadway | WM. A. MILLE r ae 406 East Li Sth sc. Li. P. WII R 5 West 38d St. 
ALEXANDER DOYLE................... 229 East 20th St. | ANSON B. MORAN I WHIPPI Kingsbridge 
pA 2 0 ee ‘ 24 State St. HARGABE THA AON MITZLAFE Wool West Cornw . . Conn. 
i Na a neta snonccevesveccess 368 Washington St. M. L. MALCOLM , 1 WaTTs 1123 Bedfor a Ave. Brooklyn 
pis) EP go: rrr 145 Broadway te LA A. MARVIN... ORGE WATSON, JR ’ Vat rb it Building 
DANIEL P. DARLING......... 189 Montague St., B’klyn JAS. R. T. McCARROLI Mise ANNA P. WILLIAMS 50 West 534 st. 
iu ES ify eee Bensonhurst, L. SAMUEL MAKSH. ' GBORGE WHITEFIELI 140 East 55th St. 
on ee mcbcens 181 Broadw 1 M. H. MALLORY. GEOnGE W. WINGATI 20 Nassau St 

po eS gC oe Serer 51 Cedar St. | ISRAEL MINOR, Jr Miss REREOCA T. WILLIAMS 12s East 16th St. 
Rev. J. B. DRURY ..... F ‘ene 4 Warren St. | Miss GERTRUDE MOOREF. Morristown, N. J J. i. WORMAN, Fadltor Outing New York 
CHARLES L. EDEY ‘33 East 64th St. | Mrs. ANNA E. MOORE Yonkers, N.Y. | WM. H. WHITING 5 Beekman St. 
oo 8 a le Serer 56 Warren St. | JOSEPH NORDEN 57 ann St. EDWARD G R Rioom field, N. J. 
ADAM ENGEL ..... 22... 0... .e cence ec eeee 65 West 35th St. | ISAAC B, NOXON Sing Stn . N. Y. THE. GORDON WAR Bloomfield, N. J. 
Ey Og PEMD 6 way wc cescvecaccricnscns 271 Broadway ABRAHAM NELSON W681 Broadway Mrs. MARY T Yonkers. N. Y. 
wa. Ww. ELLSWORTH PEE ‘)) Yonkers, N. Y. | ISAAC L. MILLER. 20 Nassau St DURAND W D s) Beaver St. 
A. 8 See Room Cotton Exchange | WM. NAUMBURG €57 Broad way Miss AGNES \ i Grove St 
PIE REE PONT bgt ARDS..... were ae, N. J. MAX NAUMBURG 657 Broadway CIS Dev. W 55 West 33d St. 
Rev. HENRY oS eae .....5% Park Row JOHN H. C. NEVIUS SOO West 42d St HENR YR. WI Montclair, N. J. 
OL IVER M. F oRR 1 a .1 Maiden Lane D. NEVILLE 110 West 104th St. | WILLIAM WI Mount Vernon, N. ¥ 
WILLIAM W. FLANNAGAN..................78 Wallst. | JOHN E. O'BRIEN. Mott Haven N.Y. | Miss MARY D. 4136 Classon Ave, B’kiyn 
S. J. FREEMAN.......... a .......388 Park Row | CATHARINE A. OLSSEN 115th St.. ani 7th Ave. | Miss CAROLIN 1 150 West 35th St 
BENJ. P. FAIRCHILD.... 17L Broadway | JOHN F. K. O'CONNOR Yonkera N.Y. | JOSEPH S. WOO! Mount Vernon, N. Y 
WM. A. FORCE...... ,.. 438 vem” Ave., B’klyn R. M. OFFORR DD, iS Park Row | MARIA Wood Li jth St. and 7th Ave 
PETER U. FOWLER Yonkers, N. Y JOHN A. OFFORD tS Park Row | MARGARET Woo: Li Sth St. and 7th Ave, 





ISAAC V. FOWLER White Plains, N.Y. THOMAS L. OGDEN 111 Broadway FRANK YORAN 171 Broaaway 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya. Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 








Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stain 


is not a paint. It is trans- 
parent. and colors the 
wood. Paint only covers 
it, concealing the grain. 
Our stain wears just as 
long, looks much better, 
and cannot crack or peel 
off, as paint does. 


50% cheaper 1 


For full information,, 
Sketches, and Color Studi | 


SAMUEL @@* 


71 Kilby Street, 














~ . , TRA ATO 

BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES. 
The above are two of many styles. We cover every 
demand for home or office use. Special styles for the 
Century DicTIONARY and pcre edias. Illustrated 
SARGENT MFG. CO., either 
j New York, or factory, Muskegon, Mich. 

Quote the Nafion. 





St," 34,° UPHAM -&-CO-: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


‘IN - BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 
‘54° South Fifth: Ave:near* Bleecker’ St: 
* NEW: YORK: 

H WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 

e N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New YorK, January 24, 1893. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 
1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1892, to 3ist December, 1892. $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Polieies not marked off Ist 
January, 1892 


Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, a 
1892, to 31st December, 1892 $3,759,193 05 
Losses paid during the 
same period 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses 


$1,466,178 06 


738,617 09 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 
ny, estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in Bank 


1,029,345 26 
1,336,622 46 
276,262 99 


$12,485,685 71 


Amount 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives, on and afte Tuesday, the seventh 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. ts declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1892, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
George Bliss, 
W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 

A. A. Raven, Cc. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Gustav Amsinck, 
William Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, Joseph Agostini, 
Benj. H. Field, C.H. Marshall, Geo.W.Campbell, 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas. D. Leverich, Vernon H. Brown, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw. Floyd-Jones, C. de Thomsen, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, Leander N. Lovell. 
Horace Gray, Lawr’ce Turnure, Everett Frazar, 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, Wm. B. Boulton. 

J. D. JONES, President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


J. D. Jones, Anson W. Hard, 


NAG 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 145 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


TONE, 





WATER CLOSETS 


If you want your house secure 
against sewer-gas and foul odors, in- 
sist on having the “ Nautilus.” 

Catalogue free. 

WILLIAM 8. COOPER 
BRASS WORKS, 
PHILADRLPHIA, PA. 


+ halal 
aT he Question 


is a simple one—easily 
decided by reason and 
common sense. 


TTOLEN 


—the new scientifically 
prepared shortening — is 
made from pure beef suet, 


* 
* 


and highly refined vegeta- 
ble oil. Lard is made, in 
the majority of cases, in 
the packing-house, and 
not as of old, fromthe pure 
leaf of the hog. Which is 
likely to be the most 
healthful? Decide for 
yourself. It must be 


OTTOLEN 


Send three cents in stamps to N. 
K. Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for 
handsome Cottolene Cook Bosk, 
containing six hundred recipes, 
prepared by nine eminent autho- 
rities on cooking. 

Cottolene is sold by all grocers. 
Refuse all substitutes, 


EERE CD FERRERS 


Pade only by 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
Chicago, St.Louis, Montreal, New 


York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, etc. 
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Lf you area PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
Golden Sceptre 








All the talk in the world will not convince as 
aa 4 as a trial that it is almost perfection. 

* We will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 14 Ib., 40e., 
postage paid. Send for pamphlet, giving list of 
ealers who handle our tobaccos. 





SWEET 
TONED. 
sOLD 
ON 
MERIY. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOQUES FREE. | 


EMERSON PIANO CO.. 
MSoCREM ONT | ORT IOANE- 


BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 





